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CAN DEMOCRACY SURVIVE?- 


Wherein Lies the Strength. of Communism? 


Sm ONG before other liberal or progressive organs 
|B _ had discerned the truth about the nature of 
Soviet policy (or had the guts or integrity to 
ak plainly if they did discern it), The New Leader 
jas hammering away trying to drive home those 
gent facts of political life upon the facing of which 
future peace and freedom may depend. And 
pday, everybody is saying what The New Leader said 
lesterday—and for the saying of which was kicked 
slentifully. 
© Just to give the simple facts of the situation was 
b enough for a long time; and it was wise perhaps 
concentrate on just that phase of the problem. 
t today, when Western Civilization is at last facing 
truth, we come to the next step: the facts being 
Mstablished, what are we to do about them? 
F Very few of those who share the general attitude 
this paper take the view that war is the answer, 
inevitable. It was precisely to avoid a blind 
undering into an impasse in which the West would 
be confronted with the tragic choice of craven sub- 
“wnission to Communist domination, or war, that it 
| Was so necessary to open eyes that partisanship had 
W kept closed so obstinately. 
| An initial question needs examination: Accepting 
objective fact of the extension of Communism 
o every corner of the earth, what explains the fact? 
What is the nature of the underlying forces which 
lave enabled Communism to become a menace to 
ar freedom and welfare? For let us face the fact 
What in the struggle for survival between social and 
political systems, Communist dictatorship gives greater 
tomise of success than do the freer forms—success 
aning, not success in achieving welfare or free- 
pm for the people, but in surviving. “Survival of 
fittest” in nature does not mean that the hook 
form or mosquito is a better form of life than the 
Pamens it annihilates or paralyzes by sickness, but 
Mat it survives in jungle or other conditions where 
Ms victim does not. 
Consider the position achieved by Communism in 
last few years. Not only is Russia's postwar 
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Government at home more secure than the govern- 
ments in France, Italy, China, India (to mention only 
four* outstanding cases .of governments far more 
democratically based than the Russian) ; not only has 
the Russian Government a much freer hand in the 
shaping of policy both domestic and foreign, but 
Russia has brought into subjugation a long list of 
nations where at least the seeds of democracy had 
begun to sprout and wherein, less than ten years ago, 
she had no power at all: Finland, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Albania, Czechoslovakia, a large part of Germany 
and some of Austria, half of Korea, with, in addi- 
tion, armies that do her bidding, as in China and 
Greece, and fifth columns in every country of the 
world, 

In none of the territories occupied by Russia are 
there armed uprisings or civil war, as there are in 
the territories under the domination of more demo- 
cratic governments. The Baltic states, for instance, 
show nothing corresponding to the activities of re- 
sistance groups in Palestine, nor guerrila movements 
as in Greece; nowhere in the vast territories taken 
over by Russia are there the massacres of Moslem- 
Hindu conflicts, the uprisings of the French and Dutch 
colonial empires, the riots of Egypt, the Arab revolts 
of other countries of the Near East; the strikes 
against the government, as in France itself, the fear 


of civil war. 
+ 7. * 


Consiper for a moment what that means! Moscow 
is able to achieve by a cold-blooded ruthlessness of 
repression a degree of stability which freer nations 
are not able to achieve by democratic processes. 
“Order” reigns today in Russian-dominated territory 
and does not where the population had greater free- 
dom, because Moscow does not hesitate to take 
measures like removal to Arctic labor camps of 
opponents and populations. Western nations cannot 
do these things, or do them to the same degree. 
Living under the Moscow regime today are more 
Russians and Europeans than there are Europeans 
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in the whole of Europe west of the Iron Curtain. 
Moscow is deeply convinced—and has, alas, most 
abundant evidence for the conviction—that Western 
Europe can never unite under any system of de- 
mocracy and national independence. Never since the 
dissolution of the Roman Empire has Europe been 
sufficiently unified to pool its power for common 
defense against violence and aggression. This was 
the case when the only deeply disintegrating factor 
was that of nationalism. 


Today, to the rivalries of nationalism are added 
the disruptive force of conflicting internal policies, 
producing situations like those we see in Italy and 
France. It is probable that if Russia were to move 
resolutely to take over the control of Western Europe 
as she has already taken over Eastern Europe, her 
ideological allées in France, Italy and Germany would 
be sufficiently strong to prevent the governments of 
those countries from putting up effective resistance. 
Similarly, if Russia were to decide to give all-out 
aid to the Chinese Communists, it is doubtful if 
American opinion would sanction corresponding help 
to the National Government. If India, in the coming 
generation, goes through the internal struggles which 
China has experienced (and China has not the deep 
internal rifts which have already divided India into 
two separate nations), then there may result in the 
new era of Indian freedom and independence inva- 
sions like those China has suffered, not, be it noted, 
at the hands of Western Europe, but of another 
Asiatic nation. 


All this adds up to the fact that Stalin’s power lies 
where Hitler’s lay: in the disunity of his opponents, 
Twice in a generation the whole world has been 
turned completely upside down, every American 
family compelled to change its way of life, because 
two or three men in Berlin or Tokyo so ordered it; 
men who at the time the decisions were made could 
only command national forces which constituted but 
a fraction of the potential power of the West. The 
combined power of Germany and Japan did not in 
1939 constitute more than five or ten percent of the 
potential combined power of those whom they pro- 
posed to overcome. But Europe’s power was not 
combined. To its twenty-odd nations Hitler proposed 
to apply “the simple and deadly plan of one by one.” 
Because the inherent disunity of Europe made this 
possible, Hitler was able to make conquests “by 
telephone,” over a weekend; and to present the 
people of the United States with burdensome prob- 
lems, the weight of which they are only now be- 
ginning to feel. 

The chaotic divisiveness by which Hitler profited 
was produced mainly by nationalism and its de- 
mands for complete national independence, neutrality, 
sovereignty. Independence means absence of obli- 
gations (if you have obligations to another, you are 
not independent of him). This demand of each 
for complete independence meant finally that most 
of mankind had to alter its way of life in order 
to meet the violence of a tiny group of criminal 
psychopaths—which is not independence at all. 

Stalin is in a position to improve on the Hitlerian 
technique, since to the disintegrations provoked by 
nationalism is now added the disintegrating influence 
of competing social doctrines. The European picture, 
which included a France deeply suspicious of Ger- 
many on the one side and Britain on the other, is 
now complicated by a France deeply divided within 
itself: one French party hating another French party 
more bitterly than either hates Germans or English- 
men. The Indians, who yesterday were at least united 
in their hatred of Britain, have used their new-found 

(Continued on page fifteen.) 
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A Philosopher Condemned 


HE lightning that has struck the 

i great boss of the Soviet press, G. 

Alexandrov, has not been fatal; it 

was an incident more comica] than 

tragic. Yet the lightning shed an arrest- 

ing light upon the spiritual life of Soviet 
Russia. 


G. F. Alexandrov, the victim of the. 


mild purge belongs 
to the younger gen- 
.eration of. Russian 
Communists. He is 
known to the Soviet 
public, first, as a 
teacher of _ phi- 
losophy at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow, 
and second, as the 
head of the Depart- 
ment of Propa- 
ganda in the Cen- 
tral Committee of 
the Communist Party. Holding the lat- 
ter position since the end of the purges 
in the late 1930’s, Alexandrov wields 
considerable political power. The whole 
press of the Soviet Union is subordi- 
nated to his department and gets its 
instructions from his office. 





Dallin 


It is Alexandrov who in effeci appoints 
editors to the various Soviet newspapers. 
In his office, hundreds of employees are 


at work reading, analyzing, carefully 
scrutinizing every issue of all publica- 
tions. When necessary, Alexandrov 
reprimands and removes the editors. He 
sends out instructions on how to com- 
ment—or not to comment—on current 
events. This activity was of particular 
importance during the war years when 
the zigzags of Stalin’s policy had to be 
explained away—for and against Ger- 
many, toward Russian nationalism and 
away from it, extolling the marshals of 
the Red Army and then suddenly shrowd- 
ing them in complete silence, etc. 


Since Alexandrov is not a member of 
the Politburo, he takes orders from 
Andrej Zhdanov, under whose jurisdic- 
tion comes all propaganda. But General 
Zhdanov is a busy man; he is the boss 
of Leningrad, and in addition, he has 
had to run Soviet relations with Fin- 
land. Thus Alexandrov works directly 
under Zhdanov, in closest contact with 
the powerful master of Russian litera- 
ture, music, the fine arts and the daily 
press. Zhdanov is the only man in the 
Politburo who has a thorough university 
training. Despite the fact that his 
competence in intellectual problems re- 
mains to be demonstrated, he was the 
logical joice for this job in the Soviet 
Government, 


Since 1933, Alexandrov has been 
teaching philosophy in the most orthodox 
Communist super-Marxian interpreta- 
tion. Under Soviet conditions his private 
predilection for philosophy has been 
mirrored throughout Russian literature, 
and an abnormally high number of 
articles on philosophical problems has 
appeared in the tiny issues of the Soviet 
press. In 1946, Alexandrov finally pub- 
lished a textbook on the history of West- 
ern European philosophy up to 1850. 
Since he is a high Soviet- bureaucrat, 
the book appeared in an edition of 
50,000 copies, and soon a second printing 
became necessary. Despite all sorts of 
restrictions, it was printed on paper of 
the best quality, ranking with the works 
of Lenin and Stalin. In this work, 
Alexandrov gives ample evidence of 
boundless loyalty to Communism and its 
leaders. Lenin is quoted profusely as 
one of the great philosophers of man- 
kind. Even Stalin, who has never shown 
any interest in philosophy, is presented 
as a “classic of philosophy.” 

Alexandrov’s book was soon awarded 
a prize of 100,000 rubles and accepted as 
standard text by professors of phi- 
losophy in many universities. 

And then—something happened that 
has remained obscure to this day. 
Whether Alexandrov really dared oppose 
someone in the Politburo, or whether he 
unconsciously became involved in an 
intrigue among the highest bosses, or 
whether he was denounced by his fellow- 
philosophers as a “deviator’—he at- 
tracted the ire of Stalin and Zhdancv. 

If examined under a microscope, even 
Marx can be accused of anti-Marxism, 
and Stalin’s speeches can be played up 
one against the other. Suddenly in- 
triguers found “traces of idealism” in 
Alexandrov’s philosophy. “Idealist phi- 
losophy” in the Soviet Union! This was 


* 


« crime before the party, almost treason} 
Then came the spectacular perform. 


ance. A great congress of Seviet “phi. 


losophers” was assembled in Moscow and 
during ten days listened to speeches, 


All of them are to appear in a philo- ° 


sophical periodical, which has not yet 
reached this country. In a lengthy re- 
port, Pravda gives some interesting de- 
tails ‘of the addresses. Eighty-four 
speeches were delivered. Andrei Zhdanov, 
by office dictator of ideas, in a speech 
on philosophy, told the gathering that 
“the situation on the philosopical front 
is unsatisfactory” and that this circum. 
stance “has made necessary the inter- 
vention of the Central Committee of the 
Party and of Comrade Stalin personal- 
ly.” He accused Alexandrov of deviating 
“toward idealistic philosophy” and re- 
proached him for ending his book with 
the middle of the 19th century, “omit- 
ting the hundred years of Marxist phi- 
losophy.” Alexandrov, in Zhdanov’s 
eyes, committed the crime of minimizing 
the role of Russian philosophy and of 
considering Marxism as a “Western” 
trend of ideas. Probably, the last point 
is the most important in the indictment 
against Alexandrov, since the latest in- 
structions prescribe the eulogizing of 
Russian scientists and thinkers and pre- 
senting them as superior to their West- 
ern brethren. 


Thus far Alexandrov appears not to 
have been removed from office, although 
his philosophical concepts—doomed by 
Zhdanov—are dead so far as official 
Russia is concerned. Alexandrov.is still 
listed as a coeditor of Soviet periodicals, 
In his case, the storm was not-so de- 
vastating as it had been in others. But 
the whole incident is perhaps more indi- 
cative of. the state of intellectual serf- 
dom reigning in Russia than anything 
else in the past decade. 
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The Legion Goes to Town 


HE New York Press has taken a 

[ patronizing attitude toward the 
American Legionnaires. Plenty of 
space was devoted to stories and pictures 


of their doings. There was abundance 
ef official recognition of their im- 
portance. But the comment of column- 


jsts, reporters and sidewalk observers 
was all on the 
patronizing side. 
New Yorkers had 
the feeling that 
100,000 country 
cousins had come 


to town, and they 
fortified in 
against 


were 
advance 
the embarrassment 
which would result 
from their bad 
manners. 





Jimmy Cannon, 
in the NY Post, wrote of “empty-headed 
Legionnaires—exploding their firecrack- 
ers and squirting water from toy pistols 
or jolting screams from women with 
electrically charged canes.” Earl Wilson 
started a column in the same 
the Post: “New York will never tolerate 
the Legion again.” And he quoted the 
jingle attributed to Arthur L. Mayer: 
“IT love the Legion but in other 
region.” Even the urbane Town Topicker 
jn the Times was almost roused to the 
point of making a direct statement about 
the manners of our visitors. 


issue of 


Some 


All of this sense of superiority is easy 
to understand. There is nothing as pa- 
thetic as an old man with a paunch 
trying to recapture his youth. Young 
people, on the average, are more serious 
than their elders. But when an old guy 
tries to be young he invariably turns 
silly. A silly drunken old man—especial- 
Jy with a paunch— is about the most 


disgusting thing in nature. One wonders 
how frustrated must be the lives of poor, 
chaps who are driven to seek escape in 
such an unpleasant way. It gives metro- 
politan satirists a chance to gloat over 
the small-town civilization which drives 
the city’s holiday guests to such depths 
of exhibitionism. 


The Legion and the Nation 


Y first view of the Legion conclave 
in the 71st. Regiment Armory reminded 
me of a national political 
There were the standards about 
swarmed the delegations from all states. 
There were the great banners flaunting 
the claims of the various candidates for 
the presidency. There was the same 
sense of a seething political pot as when 
the Democrats or Republicans meet for 
their quadrennial spams of viewing with 
praise or alarm. Incidentally, I noted 
that most of the pot-bellies and the 
innocently vacuous faces had been left 
outside on the sidewalks. 
were serious men with no 
average waistlines. 

I wish that all of 
commented on veteran prankishness 
could have looked down on the great 
audience as General Eisenhower mount- 
ed the short flight of steps to the plat- 
form. I sat a few chairs back from the 
speakers’ stand. About me on the plat- 
form sat past Legion commanders and 
a few army officers. As Eisenhower be- 
gan to speak they listened with strained 
solemnity. The thousands of former 
soldiers who packed the great place gave 
every evidence of appreciation of the 
importance of the occasion. 

That afternoon we heard Eisenhower, 
Nimitz and Spaatz, representing the 
forces of land, sea and air. I can re- 
member the great conventions of the 


convention, 
which 


The delegates 
more than 
have 


those who 


Grand Army of the Republic. The men 
in blue who had saved the union would 
congregate—not without some drunken- 
ness—to celebrate their mighty deeds. 
The eagle would be made to scream and 
the bloody shirt would be waved. Each 
convention would be an orgy of self- 
glorification. Eyes were always turned 
back—never forward. It was taken for 
granted that the future would take care 
of itself. The victories of Grant and 
Sherman had made the country 
forever. 

But these Legionnaires gathered in 
their 29th convention met in different 
mood and heard quite different words. 
All three of the commanders paid brief 
tribute to the deeds of soldiers in two 
world wars. But that was merely the 
intvoductory part of their addresses. 
Their main business—and they viewed 
it with the utmost seriousness—was to 
warn the veterans, and through them 
the country, that our great problems lie 
before us. 

In moderate and carefully 
words General Eisenhower outlined the 
world situation which The New Leader 
has been sketching for years: “The 
world comprises two great camps 
grouped on the one side around dictator- 
ships which subject the individual to 
absolute control, and, on the other, de- 
mocracy, which gives him a free and 
unlimited horizon. In my view, conflict- 
ing political theories can exist peacefully 
in the same world provided there is no 
deliberate effort on the part of either to 
engage in unjust coercion or unwarrant- 
ed interference against the other. But 


safe 


chosen 


as long as deliberate aggression against — 


the right of free men and the existence 
of free government may be a part of the 
international picture, we must be pre- 
pared for whatever this may finally 
mean to us.” 

* * *” 


Moving to the Rear 


Ox matters of public defense these 
ex-saldiers were right. On matters of 
domestic policy they were mostly wrong. 
From the very start the Legion has been 
in control of reactionaries. James 
O'Neil, the new president, seems to be 


a = 


no better than his predecessors. The 
resolution with regard to the Bill- of 
Rights would put an end to our most 
yital liberties. The statement against 
the Taft-Wagner-Ellender Housing Bill 
shows that the leaders of the convention 
had little sympathy with the millions of 
veterans who are in search of homes, 
On international affairs these men have 


moved forward. On domestic affairs 
they still occupy trenches far to the 
rear. 

I am told that 68 percent of the 
3,000,000 members are soldiers of this 
Jast of the world wars. These young 
boys were notably absent among the 
drunks on the sidewalks. They were 


practically absent from the convention 
They are the great majority, but 
Things 


hall. 
their voices are not yet heard. 


may change when they get ready to 
speak up. 
The National Conference of Union 


Labor Legionnaires includes more than 
200,000 men. Since it was formed back 
at the Milwaukee convention in 1941 
this group has been working and plan- 
ning to mix something of intelligence 
and modernity into the Legion program. 
So far they have failed. But there are 
now millions of ex-soldiers who are 
rade unionists. There is no good reason 
why it should go on failing. In the 
meantime, what was done about housing 
and constitutional rights may driv? 
many thousands into the American Vet- 
erans Committee. That is one way in 
which veterans can vote on_ these 
matters. 





@ Harold Laski wrote in the Covti- 
vental Daily Mail of May 2, 1947, that 
“The opinion of the State Department 
in Washington that Czechoslovakia is 
one of Soviet Russia’s satellites is fan- 
Czechoslovakia is a very 
by President 
Masaryk’s 


tastic. . . 
country led 
the 


democratic 
Benes in spirit of 
humanity.” , 

We wonder what Laski thinks now, 
Stalin told Benes that 
slovakia must not accept American aid 


under the Marshall plan? 


afte Czecho- 
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i ABOR UNIONS are regarded by Party. As for the PUC staff, the char- W d Saal 
le- L most people as self-serving or- acter of the cross-examination was such ; HY had there been such a big jump 
= ganizations. Consequently, when a as to enable the company witnesses to in maintenance expenses in the past 
o Jabor organization champions the inter- glorify the SNETCO rather than to ex- Fone, and why was there such a large 
zy. desis of the public as a whole, it attracts pose weaknesses in its armor. apeih ect vets the number of employees 
iat attention and astonished comment. This Also demonstrated was the fact that without a proportionate increase im 
ynt occurred when the Contiecticut Federa- the municipalities, with one or two telephone service? These abnormal ex- 
ane. tion of Labor interested itself in a tele- notable exceptions, were unconcerned penses, of course, tended to bolster the 
ere phone rate case this summer. with how their taxpayers were soaked company’s arguments in showing re- 
the When Secretary-Treasurer Joseph M. by the monopolistic utilities. duced earnings. Then, there was the 
- Rourke was asked by several unions In contrast to the Connecticut Feder- matter of very heavy charges for pen- 
ng to look into the proposals of the ation of Labor’s attitude was that of sions. Were they based upon unsound 
ef Southern New England Telephone Com- the “independent” Connecticut Tele- theoretical calculations or were they 
ith pany (SNETCO) for rate increases, the phone Workers Union. Its president, actual paym.nts?_ It was essential, 
of energetic labor official made it his busi- Clarence W. Bennet, urged approval of Rourke cone! ided, for the municipalities 
a ness to attend the first hearing before the company’s proposed rate increases, and the State Federation ¢ tater & 
v's the Public Utilities Commission (PUC) although no wage demands were pending. have a competent economist and counsel 
ng ff Hartford. Shocked to discover that Rourke tried to enlist the cooperation cross-examine the company witnesses to 
- the company, which for many years has of city and town government heads in tear down SNETCO’s contentions. 
= been paying 6 to 8 percent stock divi- Connecticut in order that the people’s But when the city and town govern- 
int dends, now proposed to raise rates to side might be adequately presented. ments remained apathetic, the Execu- JASPER McLEVY 
‘f, telephone users to increase its annual Prompted by a delegation fiom Bridge- = Comnel manieers of the Connecticut Socialist Mayor of Bridgeport, 
revenue by more than its net income port’s Central Labor Union, Mayor State Federation, polled by the Secre- 
we last year. Rourke announced that the Jasper McLevy appeared at a hearing tary-Treasurer, took the position that against rate increases. 
a  Raealh Federation of Labor would to express opposition and to urge the “it does not behoove a labor organi- 
ae be a participant in the case. Commission to proceed cautiously, At an- zation to assume the full financial re- as they are now aroused over the 3 per- 
SNETCO had come well fortified to other hearing, City Clerk Fred Schwartz- sponsibility for carrying on the fight cent sales and use tax. Last spring, 
to back up its proposals. With its battery kopf represented the City of Bridgeport. for its members as well as the entire when the legislature was considering 
gh of lawyers and expert witnesses, aided Hartford’s Corporation Counsel, how- telephone-using public of Connecticut.” the measure, the opposition had not 
by by elaborate statistics and graphs, the ever, wrote Rourke that the city could Rourke also urged the Commission if crystallized sufficiently, But since the 
ial telephone company presented a for- not legally participate in the PUC hear- it is “to continue to enjoy the confi- tax went into effect July 1, the pro- 
till midable case. Even though charges for ings, while several other cities contented dence of the public” to ask the Governor tests from all sides have been mounting. 
Is. ) private line service in the larger cities themselves merely with writing letters for funds “to engage a utility rate ex- Even Republican-controlled City Coun- 
le- were to be raised 20 percent and busi- to the Commission opposing any in- pert, capable of presenting the people’s cils have passed resolutions calling for 
ut ness service 30 to 35 percent, there was creases at all, which Rourke properly case before the Commission adequately repeal of the tax, and petitions are 
di- hardly any protest, even after Secretary characterized as “completely meaning- and thoroughly.” being signed by the tens of thousands 
rf- Treasurer Rourke’s statement regarding less and ineffective.” It is hardly likely that the PUC will all over the state urging the Governor 
ng the excessive rates sought by the com- An indignai® delegation from Man- follow this suggestion. Instead, every- to call a special session of the legislature 
pany had been widely published in the chester appeared at one of the hearings thing SNETCO has asked for will prob- to eliminate the sales and use tax. 
= daily press. to complain of a proposed rate increase ably be approved. Loud lamentations Like most Americans, the people of 
The hearings further demonstrated of 50 percent for telephone service in will come from the subscribers when Connecticut have to be jolted hard be- 
‘he that the PUC was unequipped to pro- that town. The explanation offered by they receive bills at the new rates in fore they act, and they have to learn 
of tect the people’s interest properly. The the company was simply that the popula- the near future, but the protests will the hard way. 
»st  ¢new chairman, a Commission member tion of Manchester had grown rapidly, come a little laie. Some of them may ; 
rst for some time, had not previously dis- and because of the larger number of remember reading in the press that the — — 
sill tinguished himself as a friend of the phones there, it had been placed in a Connecticut Federation of Labor had . 
on consumer, while the two new members higher category! The spokesmen for intervened in their behalf, but dropped A Subscription to 
of were unfamiliar with utility problems Manchester subscribers could not under- out of the case when their Mayors and THE NEV/ LEADER 
es. and owed their appointments primarily stand why they should be penalized for Selectmen declined to cooperate. The $3.00 Yearly - - - $1.00 for 3 Months 
ve to their high standing in the Republican the town’s expansion. people of Connecticut may wake up then, i i 
irs 
he — ate Ee = — a — 
~ A B orld 
2 i NHUACM for a nave N. Cu W. MN 
e 
ia sRINGING DOWN THE HOUSE SHAKE WELL BEFORE USING PURELY COINCIDENTAL IT’S THE BERRIES! 
ion Churchill Amuces House of nasal Gerald L. K. Smith announced to- Charles P. Taft (not to be confused Henry A. Wallace disclosed today 
us oo by Deiaing ey, = day that the name of his America with his brother, Senator Robert that he is “working in a modest 
12S Newspaper headline. First Party would be changed next Taft) is a liberal-minded, forward- way” on a plan to cross Russian 
ad The House of Commons is amused, week to Christian Nationalist Party. looking Christian leader. strawberries with some of his home- 
| Its members grow quite merry, —News itim. —News item. grown varieties and that sooner or 
ion When good old Win, with Puckish grin, T [ 4 S later he hopes to send the resulting 
an é Defines “reactionary.” HE vendor of nostrums is able O one of them’s liberal minded, berry back to Russia. —News item. 
ick The chuckle grows into a roar Yo shift both his stock and his you say, 
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Disruption in CIO 


By Samuel Romer 


pattern for disruption within the 

CIO was shaped and cut at the re- 
cent convention of the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers Union here. Whether 
the pattern will be used to “rule or ruin” 
depends upon prompt, vigorous action by 
CIO chieftain Philip Murray and other 
non-Communist leaders. 


S: PAUL, Minn., August 31.—A 


The Smelter Workers, inheritors of a 
fine tradition of militancy and radical- 
ism, are also heir to a history of union- 
splitting and secession. Formed as the 
century dawned by Socialist leaders as 
the Western Federation of Miners, it led 
in the organization of the Industrial 
Workers of the World in 1905. But in 
1908 it returned to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor where it led an unexciting 
existence until the 
movement of the early thirties, falling 
as low as 2,100 members in 1°52. 

At the 1935 convention of the AFL, 
the jurisdictional dispute between the 
Smelter Workers and the Metal Trades 
Council provided the spark which blasted 
the federation wide open and resulted in 
the formation of the CIO. Under the 
C10, the Smelter Workers organized and 
grew until it boasted 100,000 membership 
in 1942—more than half of which it re- 
cruited during the preceding four years. 
It widened its jurisdiction from the cop- 
per and zine mines to include refineries 
and brass fabrication and die casting— 
the latter when it absorbed the CIO Die 
Casters union in 1942. More recently it 
has cast covetous eyes at iron ore mining 
(it had relinquished jurisdiction over the 
Mesabi range in northern Minnesota to 
the Steel Workers union in the 1930's 
after abortive organization failures) 
and even the chemical industries. 


industrial union 


Cashing the blank check given them 
by John L. Lewis in the early days of 
the CiO, the Communists quickly moved 
in on the MMSW. They found a willing 
tool in Reid Robinson, the son of a West- 
ern Federation of Miners pioneer, who 
followed the party line without question. 
During the Stalin-Hitler entente, the 
Smelter Workers roared like a lion in its 
organizational campaigns; the invasion 
of Russia muted the roar to a purr and 
on Dec. 8, 1941, the union produced, 24 
hours after Pearl Harbor, a complete 
blueprint of labor-management coopera- 
tion. 

In the meanwhile, an opposition had 
been slowly forming among the rank- 
and-file. Smothered during the war by 
the blanket of patriotism, the opposition 
neared its peak during the 1946 conven- 
tion at Cleveland. It proposed a resolu- 
tion to bar Communists from union of- 
fice; the closeness of its defeat (439 to 
401) gave it new hope. The crucial battle 
was the membership referendum on elec- 
tion of officers; against Robinson, it 
nominated James J. Leary of Butte, 
Mont., an organization veteran. 

Then things began to happen. The can- 
vassing committee reported Robinson 
elected; in vain did the minority shout 
that the administration had _ included 
votes of locals far behind in their dues. 
Unable to win any satisfaction’ within 
the union, more than 40 local unions with 
a membership of 25,000 bolted the or- 
ganization and appealed to the CIO. 

By this time, however, Robinson was 
getting to be too hot a potato for even 
the Communists to handle comfortably. 
Through what Robinson admitted was an 
“error in judgment,” he had asked an of- 
ficial of the Doehler-Jarvis Corp., a large 
die casting concern, for a $5,000 loan— 
and he had made this request while the 
union was negotiating a new contract 


4 


with Doehler. The resulting odor was 
not pleasant; Robinson resigned and was 
replaced by Maurice Travis, the union’s 
“Johnny-come-lately” vice president. 


* * * 


Travis is not a stooge of the Commu- 
nists; rather, he was party commissar in 
the union. He had been expelled from a 
Steel Workers local in 1941 as leader of 
a Communist faction; the comrades 
quickly had made room for him on the 
MMSW payroll where he soared to the 
vice presidency and then to the presi- 
dency itself. Travis is a strange leader 
for a union of miners; layers of fat on 
his huge body bespeak a football star 
gone soft; his hypnotic voice reminds the 
listener of a pitchman’s spiel at a circus 
sideshow. 

Faced with the spectecle of one of its 
founding unions split wide open, the C1O 
named an investigating committee of 
Jacob §. Potofsky, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers; Van A. 
Bittner of the Steel Workers, and L. S. 
Buckmaster, president of the Rubber 
Workers. The report of the investigating 
committee was a revelation. 

The committee substantiated the 
charges of a stolen election. More than 
that, it uncovered correspondence  be- 
tween Phil Wilkes, Communist district 
organizer from Idaho, and Travis, which 
proved beyond doubt Communist domina- 
tion of the union. The CIO probers rec- 
ommended: 

1) That Travis “either resign or be 
removed” as MMSW president. 

2) That the CIO name an adminis- 
trator to run the union for at least six 
months. j 

At the same time, it reproved the 
secessionists, some of whom had affiliated 
themselves with the CIO Shipbuilding 
Workers, and urged their return to the 
original organization. The report was 
overwhelmingly adopted by the CIO ex- 
ecutive board, 


* ~ « 


Turis was the background when the 
MMSW convention met at St. Paul. The 
convention more closely .resembled a 
Communist Party rally than a union 
parley. The principal speaker was Vito 
Marcantonio, although it is doubtful 
whether the New York congressman 
numbers a single metal miner among his 
constituents. Entertainment was sup- 
plied by Pete Seeger, balladeer of New 
York’s pink cocktail set, and a new union 
song entitled, “You’re Nothing but @ 
Gol-derned Red.” Illness kept Elmer 
Benson, Minnesota party-liner and vice 
president of the Progressive Citizens of 
America, from a scheduled address. And 
there was Lee Pressman, national coun- 
sel of the CIO. 

The presence of the CIO’s national 
counsel at the convention of a union ac- 
cused by the CIO itself of Communist 
domination was strange —but a tip-off to 
the actual proceedings. Although Press- 
man denied to this reporter that his 
presence could be linked in any way to 
the rift within the CIO, convention de- 
cisions belied his words. For instead of 
the open defiance of Murray originally 
planned, the convention followed a law- 
yer’s technique of obedience to the letter 
and violation of the spirit of the CIO's 
edict. 

Original plans had been for the com- 
plete rejection of the CIO recommenda- 
tions; Travis’ report to the convention 
studiously ignored the controversy. But 
the horses were shifted midstream after 


oppositionist movement. 
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BEN GOLD 


Communist Chieftain of the Fur 
Workers’ Industrial Union. He 
lent money to the Smelter 
Workers’ Union. 


Pressman came to St. Paul. Instead, the 
following strategy was outlined: 

1) Travis did not run for re-election. 
Instead, he nominated one of his cohorts, 
John Clark, the acting-secretary treas- 
urer. 


2) Travis himself was nominated for 


the secretary treasurer’s post. 


3) As a final nose-thumbing gesture 
to the CIO, Robinson still 
smelly as a result of his “error in judg- 


somewhat 


ment,” was nominated for the post of 
eastern vice president. 


The past year had taken its toll of the 
Weakened by 
the loss of 12,000 members (the others 
had returned to the MMSW) and de- 


moralized by secession, the opposition 
was only a shadow of the movement 
which only 12 months before had seemed 





For reasons known not merely to 
a few experts but to the public as a 
whole, and expounded day after day 
by the press—certain economies and 
restrictions have become necessary 
so that Britain may meet the demands 
of domestic consumers and foreign 
markets and pay her debts. This 
necessity has long been foreseen. It 
would have existed under any Govern- 
ment, and the most serious criticism 
of the record of the present British 
Government is that economies and 
restrictions should have come sooner. 
The Government is criticized both at 
home and abroad—especially in the 
United States—for the additional 
reason that it has spent much on 
economic and industrial transforma- 
tion of a Socialist nature, but few 
critics regard Socialism as the cause 
or even as a major contributory cause 
of the so-called crisis. If the Labor 
Party, having been returned to power 
on the Socialist program, had not 
tried to practice the Socialism it has 
always preached, there would have 
been a real crisis—and a very severe 
one. 

Where there is no deep-seated con- 
flict, there can be no real crisis. The 
Government is’ not seriously chal- 
lénged in the country, there has been 
no great convulsion of public opinion, 
the country is not more deeply di- 
vided against itself today than it was 
in normal times—the public is, if 
anything, too unperturbed—and the 
suggestion that there ought to be a 
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Emergency in Britain 


‘has been dismissed by all parties as 





certain of success. Although it put a full 
slate in the field, opposition leaders pri- 
vately conceded victory for Clark, Travis 
and Robinson; their only hope lay in the 
candidacy of Wesley Medill for western 
vice presidency. Opposition delegates at 
the convention lay low and nursed their 
wounds; if they dared to speak up, the 
finger of “secession” was pointed at 
them. 


But if the secession movement had 
served, paradoxically, to solidify Com- 
munist control of the union, it had also 
served to weaken the union itself. The 
convention was told that the union had 
spent $79,000, almost one-tenth of its 
income, in an effort to beat off the at- 
tack. In addition, the union couldn’t 
even balance its books on normal activ- 
ities; aside from secession expenditures, 
the union had operated on a $71,000 de- 
ficit. Its once healthy surplus of $187,000 
had been reduced to $66,000. It had been 
forced to go begging for funds; among 
the loans still payable was one for $5,000 
from Ben Gold’s Furriers’ union. 


The future of the Smelter Workers 
and, indeed, of the whole question of 
Communism with the CIO, will be de- 
cided: by the Boston convention of the 
CIO in October. It will take more than 
a resolution or pious wishes to settle it; 
the CIO convention will be faced with 
avowed, open rebellion in its ranks. It 
will be up to the convention to decide 
whether a divided house can stand. 





ATTENTION J. PARNELL THOMAS 


@ Elizabeth Dilling’s book, The Roose- 
velt Red Record and Its Background, 
contains a group photo taken at an 
American Youth Congress in Cleveland 
some years ago. Her caption identifies 
the conspirators: “Radical Stanley High, 
Socialist Party Organizer Roy Burt, 
Communist Earl Browder, and Pro- 


gressive Republican Robert A. Taft.” 


National Government or Coalition, 
as though there were a real crisis, 


soon as it has been made. 

In Britain today there is an emer- 
gency, but no crisis, although cer- 
tainly there will be one if an end 
to the emergency is not in sight 
within, say, twelve months. There is, 
however, an_ international crisis, 
which has been developing ever since 
the beginning of 1943, and is now 
moving towards a climax. Any weak- 
ening of Great Britain will inevitably 
tend to widen and deepen this inter- 
national crisis. The withdrawal of 
British troops from Greece and from 
Germany, the present policy of ap- 
peasement towards Soviet puppet 
regimes in Eastern Europe, are re- 
garded—rightly or wrongly—as signs 
of weakness and therefore have the 
same results as weakness in so far 
as they increase the pressure exer- 
cised by Russia and her satellites on 
the countries associated with Great 
Britain and the United States, coun- 
tries on which Great Britain and the 
United States depend for their own 
security. The pressure on Greece, in 
particular, is growing so severe that 
an acceleration of American aid or 
even American intervention will be 
needed if Greek independence is to 
be saved and the growing threat 
to Anglo-American security in the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the Middle 
East is to be removed. 

—Continental News Service. 
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Is America Headed Toward Depression? 


Woytinsky’s Economic Trends 


By William Withers 


Projessor of Economics at Queens College 


HE liberal economie optimist, W. 
} | S. Woytinsky, has again predicted 


a rosy future for American busi- 
ness—at least until 1950. Admirably re- 
straining his latent desire to say, “I 
told you so,” he chides “wolf-criers,” 
like myself, who forecasted dire develop- 
ments in the immediate postwar period, 
for our errors. He believes that the 
United States has lost face in Europe 
because of our predictions of a depres- 
gion. Thus Russia has been able to con- 
vince the people of Hungary, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakja and Poland not to follow 
our leadership. in the economic recon- 
struction of Europe. 

Mr. Woytinsky’s gentle reproof for a 
truly henious sin has made me genuinely 
repentant. In extenuation of my sin, 
however, I may say that depression-pre- 
dictors are “brave gens,” full of enthu- 
giasm for economic planning. They re- 
member the frightful debacle following 
the “prosperity” of the 1920’s and Woy- 
tinsky’s brand of optimism. They tend 
to predict what they fear. Woytinsky 
concedes that we are not conscious evil- 
doers. 

Mr. Woytinsky reasons that we erred 
because of false premises derived from 
an overbearing bias in favor of econmic 
planning. I plead guilty to some bias, but 
disown the false premises. 

The depression-predictors of 1945 did 
not assume, as Woytinsky aserts, that 
1945-1947 would resemble the economic 
conditions of 1936-39. They were prag- 


matic. They examined the same statis- 


tics of the demobilization of the war 
economy, of the price structure, of the 
supply and productivity of labor, and of 
the accumulation of the wartime savings, 
as did Mr. Woytinsky. They weighed 
with him also the probabilities of change 
in these factors. After 1945 the return 
to peacetime production could have been 
rapid or slow, prices could have been 
stabilized or 
women war workers could have remained 
in the labor market or retired to the 
cook stove, labor productivity could have 


continued at wartime efficiency levels or 


fallen far short of them, and wartime 
savings could have been retained or 
spent lavishly. 


Had the revival of peacetime produc- 
tion proceeded steadily and without the 
strikes due to the failure of business to 


evant higher wages; had business been 
content with profits of the level of 1936- 
39 rather than five times higher; had 


business men not withheld production 


until they could destroy OPA; had house- 
raise the 
family living standard rather than re- 
turned to the kitchen; and had we not 
war savings recklessly, the 


wives remained at work to 


spent our 
pessimists would have been right and 
Mr. Woytinsky wrong. Without 


conversion 


other government 
prevent it. 


works and 
needed to 


allowed to rise sharply, 


plan- 
ning and government spending a sharp 
depression usually follows the initial re- 
period of a great war. In 
1945 we were not planning the public 
projects 
Woytinsky has 
proved only that the first postwar de- 








FIND myself very closely in 
| agreement with W. S. Woytinsky. 

My differences are really minor 
professional or technical quarrels on 
methods of analysis. I do not think 
there is any such clear set of post- 
war developments as scem to be sup- 
posed in some of his writing. I do 
not think there is much use in speak- 
ing of liquidation the way he does. 
Nor do I understand why he says we 
are having “neither depression nor 
We are enjoying a gross 
rate of 


prosperity.” 
national product at the 
$225,000,000,000 a year, have 
pecple working than ever béfore, and 
are taking in more than ever in 
wages as well as in profits; we are 
consuming more than ever before 
and are building up inventories and 
forms of capital at a great 
If that is not prosperity, I 
wonder wha: is! 

Perhaps Woytinsky means by say- 
ing that we have neither prosperity 
nor depression, that there is no guar- 
antee that the prosperity will con- 
That is true. On the other 
hand, I agree with him that it is 
very likely that we will not permit 
any serious depression to take place. 
If and when it threatens, the Govern- 
ment, no matter what party may be 
in power, will support the economy 
by public works, tax remissions, 
deficit financing and the whole New 
Deal works, on a larger scale than 
the New Deal, lightened only by 
the omission of the name. I do not 
have any more faith in Woytinsky’s 
projections of the continuation of 
spending out of wartime 
has for the projections of 
But the much more 
important point is one in which I am 
in agreement with him. Namely, I 
believe that we live in a democracy 
where intelligent discussion goes on 
reasonable action fre- 


more 


other 
rate. 


tinue. 


savings 
than he 


other economists. 


and where 





We Can Maintain Prosperity 
By Abba Lerner 


quently results. Woytinsky and I 
seem to be in the minority who really 
think that our democracy can work. 
Almost everybody else, perhaps be- 
cause they are more involved in the 
day-to-day political struggle than we 
are, lets his picture of difficulties and 
flaws in the democracy overshadow 
the democratic process itself. We are 
that in spite of the 
obstacles and resistances, we did suc- 
ceed in having a New Deal 
Roosevelt, that it was Lilienthal who 
McKellar, that we did 
{ atomic energy pro- 
posal, developing an 
American policy for world peace and 


able to observe 


under 


won and not 


produce a goo 


that we are 








Impatience is fine. *But it 
must not be permitted to paint our 
mixed world as if it were all black, 
just as. the recognition that real 
progress is always gradual must not 
be permitted to become an excuse for 


progress. 


standing still. 

One more minor point. Woytinsky 
stresses the harm done by the pro- 
jections of depression in weakening 
American influence in world politics. 
I think this is an exaggeration. On 
the one hand, the projections were 
put forward not as prophesies but 
as demands for action which would 
depression and_ build 
maintaining 
permanent prosperity. On the other 
anti-American propagan- 
their policy on the 
expectation of depression and Fascisnt 


prevent the 

up a machinery for 

hand, the 
, 


dists, who base 


in America, are not short of such 
prophesies of doom, and can manu- 
facture such predictions themselves 
in any required amount. What is 


important for American influence in 


the world: f peaee and democracy 
is not prognostications of prosperity 
but the actual maintenance of pros- 
perity. It is only the continuation of 
such prosperity that can hope to over- 
come the damage done by the expec- 
tations of collapse. 





pression did not arrive in 1946 when the 
pessimists expected it. The wrong guess- 
es we made concerning the above factors 
explain our error. 


*” % ” 


Wovrtiysk Y has not proved that the 
danger of a postwar depression has 
passed. I intend to wait until 1948, still 
sut we may not produce 
a big wolf, largely because of the inor- 
dinate propensity of Americans to con- 
sume their war savings, the decline in 
the total productivity of labor, and the 
consumate skill with which American 
businessmen have prolonged the short- 
age of consumers’ goods. The first post- 
war depression may be a little wolf, not 
because we have learned to prevent post- 
war depressions, as Woytinsky contends, 
but because our economic reconversion 
has been extraordinarily muddled and 
prolonged. 

Recent trends point to the develop- 
ment of a depression of some. magnitude 
in the fall or early next year. Prices 
will drop due to the great discrepancy be- 
tween the current level of money incomes 
and prices. There are already 5,000,000 
unemployed and it is not improbable, as 
Woytinsky believes, that the volume of 
unemployment will reach 8,000,000. From 
his experience with employment data, 
Woytinsky must realize that the current 
census estimate of 2,000,000 unemployed 
is erroneous; that the Webb method of 
work experience samples on which it is 
based excludes those who are “tempor- 
arily” laid off, thus minimizing the 
amount of unemployment at any given 
The only reliable basis of an un- 
estimate is unemployment 
insurance data, State unemployment in- 
surance reports indicate that unemploy- 
ment is now not 2,090,000, but 5,000,090. 
The economic data of Truman’s admin- 


crying “wolf.” 


time. 
employment 


istration of both prices and unemploy- 
ment resemble the statistical optimism 
of President Hoover in the early 1930’s. 
Mr. Woytinsky’s long-run cheerfulness 
is also subject to question. To be sure 
we faced a different world than the world 
of the 1930’s. But I find much cause 
for pessimism in the ten rosy conditions 
in his third article. I believe that: 
(1) The recent war cost far more than 
the first world war and the recovery 
of Europe will be slower. (2) Our na- 
tional debt is much larger making us 
less disposed to loan’ to Europe at the 
rate of the 1920's. (3) The fact that 
now we are an active political contest- 
ant in Europe with its imperialisms hss 
potentialities for evil in the event of a 


conservative national administration in 


1948. (4) I do not agree that World 
War II produced less economic disloca- 


tion than World War I; on the whole 
reconversion has been handled with less 
intelligence on the part of business men 
then in the 1919-21 period. (5) Agri- 
culture emerged from World War I on 
an apparently sound basis, but after the 
1921 depression much of the “soundness” 
evaporated. It is true that from the 
standpoint of indebtedness, agriculture 
is in a stronger position now than in the 
1920's. (6) The far-reaching institu- 
tional changes developed during the New 
Deal that Woeytinsky praises are rapid- 
ly crumbling due to the unspeakable 80th 
Congress. New Dealism is misunderstood 
(7) The veterans got their 
bonus after World War II, but 
they have spent most of it. Next year 
many veterans will not be able to hold 
on to the little 
they have bought with top-heavy mort- 
gages. (8) Our powerful labor unions 
are in the process of being hamstrung. 
(9) The sovial security intro- 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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a series of articles by W. S. Woytinsky on Postwar Economic Trends. 
These articles underlined two main points: that economic predic- 
tions of a depression were generally faulty because they are 
based on prewar figures; and there was a hopeful outlook for avoid- 
ing a postwar depression because Americans are now wiser about 
economic affairs than formerly. 
| pointed out that talk of an “inevitable” depression in the United 
States tended to undermine our diplomatic initiative abroad. This 
series has cvoked much interest and controversy, and we print in 
this issue soine of the comments on it that have been received. We 
shall, in future issues, print further communications on this series. 


: 
Between July 19th and August 2nd, The New Leader published 
| 


In his analysis, Mr. Woytinsky 
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The Lincoln Myth Is True 
| ie Lincoln Myth Is True | , 
= By Dorothy Thompson 
= 
= 
= HE opening of the long-sealed er’s vice in every lost battle; and a open, and what do we find? Only an 
= T Lincoln documents in the Lib- consideration of personal interest be- empty room, in which sits the shade r 
= rary of Congress, kept from the hind every judgment. of the man we always knew was 
= public eye so long by the decision of Distortions of psycho-analysis helped there; lanky and stooped, his bony © 
= Lincoln’s son, Robert Todd Lincoln, them; no character is what he seems; hands resting, like a farmer’s, on li 
= has been preceded, for years, by Destiny is not character, for character spread knees; the eyes deep-set and Vv 
= speculations regarding their contents. presumes the illusion of free will. A tragically melancholy, the wide, Vv 
= Certainly they would throw new man has no free will; he is determined homely mouth moulded by half-bitter W 
= light on, or at least supply new de- by his infantile conditionings affect- humor, the craggy cheeks furrowed n 
= tails about, one of the most decisive ing his sexual impulses affecting his with laughter and pain—the old, fa- te 
= administrations in American history. public and private acts. miliar, beloved figure: the authentic s! 
= But would they shed new light upon Economie determinism helped them. American Hero. h 
= the somber, central figure, the tragic Economics is destiny; the means of What should we have expected? = b. 
3 hero, the myth-creator, as viggeerengtid production create the Zeitgeist and Can a man fall out of his skin? Was - = t 
= hated in his lifetime as he was re- the Zeitgeist the man, and everything not the author of the Gettysburg it 
= spected and loved? that happens, that a great man hap- Address, and the even more profound t] 
p There are souls who would, even if pens, is ‘inevitable,’ and if it had Second Inaugural, their author? Did 2 is 
= subconsciously, wish it: Men who not been one man, it would have been not humility breathe in every word z 
= cannot endure the illustrious, lest another, each a cog in a mechanical of the Hero whom circumstances = h 
= they appear to themselves grovelling; universe of greater or littler cogs, and forced to a dictatorship of necessity, = It 
= those whose ears lengthen to every without even a Deus ex Machina. not of choosing ? 2 ni 
= gossip concerning the weaknesses of Those who see in democracy only ne , = is 
= the great; character assassins by avo- a way of counting heads; worshi ers Fined tet “0 pial eersm 2 
= : Sco ale ; } nt ley eos aie . PP to be; what the Myth, after the dying ard and charity f ll.” and = 
= cation, ever-seeking to impugn motives, of majorities, glorifiers of the “com- : PRY Fe : ee oa ew eo = b 
= denigrate the lofty; those from the mon man,” who think to elevate him down of political catered revealed “firmness in the right, as God gives 2 re 
= realm of the hunchbacks, to whom, by debasing the uncommon; flatterers him to be in the minds and hearts us to see the right”—ever that humble = tl 
= in Edna St. Vincent Millay’s imagery, of mediccrity, orgeniting it to push of has people: the man who caused note; ever that note of douht and m 
= the strong, straight spine appears down every head that rises above hig PO WH ENED Wee Seite. See quest—the Man who had to “finish 
grotesque, a cause for clucking in the the mass-level, and by meanness win in the dooryard bloomed, and the the work that we are i’: the Man ‘ 
children. the salltenes of the mena, setied — — early alts in gene cae whom another man shot and killed, 
i whate coheed of bitetliaas tas dediiailena i slhiniiies inh whe ane to mourn and re-mourn unable to kill the truth, unable to f 
arisen to interpret history from the boast of their own commonness and le _ see cbnat idle Taal kill the myth, which lives on and I 
snake’s eve view of the gossip col- snicker at the great—they helped the returning spring. shall not perish from the earth, un- 
umnist; to look under and into beds debunkers, tee. Man and Myth are one, and the less and until that to which his soul 
and even chamber-pots; to elevate an oneness is the truth. The truth is was wedded shall perish from the er 
incident into a basic cause; find — bs . . leadership with humility, war with earth: the people’s government, con- I 
conspiracy behind each error, a lead- FUT now the Bluebeard chamber is compassion, peace with “malice to- tinually under God reborn in freedom. = B 
SM PUL UA LUA UAT UUTLLIUAT UAL TULT ELE PETTAMEHOLAERA RES UULAT ERAT PLALUOALODLATUOTCGTULA LEA ERA PEAT UAPALT OAT EL UGA ELL UOT HUMPEPEGREMEAEOT TUG RLAOUPAOUEG UGTA MUICOEL ULLAL UAL UM LOATELEL EATER LLLOET LUA UCOO ROTA ULLOALAELLOLI COA LEG LAAT CAT CAHTOALCGTCGLCGAEALOGAUELUGAUUL CAI LGELAAEGAUATOGTOATCGTLGTEA LEGA EAI CAT CATPORLOT ET UAT COTOTTOGT EAL COT ENT UPUPYT ET) Hutt Mn 7 
p § i. 5 I Pp ros senteeism, and work injuries than did from greater absenteeism and a higher Z 
Wi ASHinG 4 Gi. AND THE " “ALION longer daily and weekly hours. incidence of work injuries. In terms of i 
Ww a ae In most instances, and up to a certain labor cost, hours in excess of 48 per week tl 
point, longer hours yielded higher levels: meant 412 hours pay for 2 hours of 
e - o of total weekly output. But the increase output. The study did not permit a 
Labor Lawvers Egan in output did not measure up to the in- determination of the prone effects I 
? E crease in hours, As a rule, workers of weekly hours of less than 40. ol 
Vati-Hartiey Saker under wage incentives and at routine It was found that absenteeism ine be 
2 and repetitive jobs, in which the workers creased as hours increased, and particu- pe 
WwW McDonough. But McDonough has ap- were in complete control over the speed larly when a sixth or seventh workday W 
¥ ASHINGTON (LPA)—Labor lawyers p.rently read that the ‘Taft-Hartley law of operations, were able to obtain only was added per week. In part, the higher ” 
and government attorneys who are still prohibits any union from appearing 2 hours of output for every 3 hours of absenteeism was caused by more work m 
picking their way through the befuddling hefare the NLRB ‘ualess Kt flee sworn work when hours exceeded 48 per week. injuries, and in part from the need for a) 
Jegal swamps of the Taft-Hartley Act affidavits. that none of its national Up to the 48-hour level, -fficiencies more rest or the urgency of personal M 
were brought up short last week with or local officers are Communists, Me- were fairly well maintained, although matters, This was particularly true for th 
discovery of a joker to end all jokes in Donough’s bill provides: “No employer the total weekly output level suffered women. eas 
the new law. shall be recognized by the NLRB unless sl 
The Act declares flatly that no union and until he has filed an affidavit con- rina sl 
shall have any status before the NLRB temporaneously or within the preceding INDUSTRY PROFITS KEEP GOING UP of 
“unless there is on file with the Board 12-month period for himself and for es ASHINGTON (LPA) — The _ totaled $1,040,600,000, an increase of a 
an affidavit .... by each officer of such each of the principal officers of the cor- W wwrnien industrial and busi- 17 percent over the $887,100,000 paid y 
labor organization and the officers of any poration, company, firm, association, ness profits of the last six out in the same 1946 period. These = 
national or international labor organi- partnership, or institution seeking recog- | months’ of 1946 headed even farther figures account for only about 60 per- II 
zation of which it is an affiliate or con- nition of the Board; that he is not a into the stratosphere during the first cent of all cash dividends paid, | ¢ 
stituent unit that he is not a member member of the Communist Party or | six months of this year, government ea . 
of the. Communist Party or affiliated affiliated with such party. .. .” They | figures and corporation reports re- lhe second showed that the assets - 
with such party.” can’t do that to the duPonts, J. P. | veal. of the nation s ten largest manufac- 
The CIO is affiliated internationally Morgan, Sewell Avery, Thomas Lamont, | Profits ranging up to 300 percent poap pra a - 
with the World Federati Tre and Joseph Davies! | and 400 percent over last year’s net 720»400,000 in 1989 to $13,706,000,000. ; 
Id Federation of Trade AS | nse pein niet Still a third report—this by the Se- 1. 
Unions, it was pointed out, and the | peer were shown by scores of curity and Exchange Commission— 
WFTU executive board contains a rep- RR. FIREMEN PLEAD | business and manufacturing firms. || 4 that the worki ‘tal of h: 
resentative of the Soviet trade unions. FOR AFL-CIO UNITY The lush state of US business was ao as oe re 
‘ : : ae : : US corporations rose $1,700,000,000 to =| J 
A literal interpretation of the law, | only partly indicated by two studies ite ai 
therefore, would mean that unless the San FRANCISCO (LPA).—If and | released by the US Commerce Depart- = seine hres “ agi gvrguanen sy 
Russian member of the WFTU executive when the AFL and CIO unite in a single | ment. CSTE TAO Rees UPI AE oy Gee w 
board files an affidavit that he is not a labor movement, the Brotherhood of | The first disclosed that publicly re- The profit story is most graphically ye 
Communist, the tiniest local of the Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, | ported cash dividends paid by corpora- told by the corporations themselves in | 
Stone and Allied Products Workers-ClO which has been independent throughout tions during the first three months their financial reports: | pi 
in Barre, Vt., could not ask the NLRB its 74 years of existence, stands pledged | 1946 1947 at 
for a collective bargaining election. to join, with its 120,000 members. | Dupont de Ne@Mouts  crccccccssesne ( 6 months) $55,731,895 $61,619,650 | fo 
“This isn’t a job for lawyers,” said That action was taken at the closing Standard Oil of California . ( 6 months) 31,254,061 40,808,200 be 
one NLRB official. “It’s a lifetime project sessions of the Brotherhood’s interna- | Continental Oi] CO. neccmcssssron . (6 months) 5,473,141 16,170,589 fir 
for the village idiot.” tional convention here. The 1,000 dele- | Int’l Business Machine Corp. ( 6 months) 8,188,770 11,328,061 se 
gates unanimously adopted a forceful b Warmer Bros. cncccccccsscsssccmmnnsneee ( 9 months) 14,749,000 19,134,000 ne 
, c resolution urging labor unity and in- | US Rubber ( 6 months) 9,906,886 11,020,729 su 
Republican supporters of the ‘aft- structed their president to apply for General Mills cncccccssssueneenee (12 months) 7,146,107 9,236,214 es 
Hartley Act were shocked to learn that affiliation when a unified trade union | Tide Water Oil Co. cccnme ( 6 months) 7,683,663 10,906,572 va 
one of the first bills to come up when movement has been achieved. | Richfield ( 6 months) 2,458,339 5,435,807 19 
Congress reconvenes in January is a eee | Pillsbury MUS cemmmmeemeee (12 months) 2,283,851 4,634,227 ar 
sneaky little item known as H.R. 4196. EFFICIENCY AND LONG HOURS | Jones & Laughlin Steel ( 3 months) 2,343,298 5,366,124 af 
No one paid any attention whatsoever A | Inland Steel oninamsnmnmee ( 3 months) 3,926,342 6,125,431 ne 
to this bill when it was quietly dropped RECENTLY completed survey by | Union Oil of California ......... ( 6 months) 3,806,117 8,543,594 
into the hopper during the closing the Bureau of Labor Statistics, US De- | Genetal Motors cemecnnnmennne ( 6 months) 19,904,090 (loss) 147,622,854 su 
hours of Congress, because, after all, partment of Labor, indicates that the | Westinghouse cumensnenae ( 6 months) 42,920,652 (loss) 21,735,442 pe 
it was introduced by a_ redoubtable 5-day week and 8-hour day tend to yield | Pittsburgh Plate Glass como. . (3 months) 4,831,797 8,073,650 £0 
California Republican, Rep. Gordon L. better results in terms of efficiency, ab- | a - a 
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That the average citizen of Britain today is better off than he 
was after World War I is shown by a contrast of. 


BRITAIN TODAY AND IN THE 20’s 


By Gordon Cummings 


HE overseas traveler visiting 

i Britain for the first time since 

1939 is struck by the austerity of 
life, the apparent shortages and the still 
very persistent repercussions of World 
War II. It is a grim picture to those 
who live in lands of plenty, know 
nothing of rationing and have not had 
to scrape through for years on very 
slender reserves. The economic crisis 
has shown how thin is the line between 
barely enough .and too little in Britain 
today. On the most optimistic estimates 
it will be many hard years before all 
the shortages are made good and there 
is plenty in the land again. 

The comparative shortages make up, 
however, only a tiny part of the picture. 
It is how the great core of the British 
nation is faring that matters. And that 
is a very different story. 

Post-World War IL Britain may look 
bleak, and the many and vast jobs of 
reconstruction seem insuperable, but 
three very great and important achieve- 
ments stand out. They are: 

Available supplies of essentials are 
shared out equally at controlled prices. 

Many millions of families are better 
fed and clothed than ever before. 

The ruinous and poverty-creating 
mistakes of the first peace years after 
World War I have not been repeated. 

Comparison with the first few years 
of the peace which followed World War 
J shows emphatically how much better 
Britain’s economy is now being handled, 
It is a comparison of two opposed poli- 
cies. We know the results of the first. 
Though the full effects of the second 
will not be seen for some years, we 
know enough to be certain that it is 


the only right policy. 
* + +. 


Lone before the armistice bells rang 
out on November 11, 1918, the powerful 
back-to-normal, off-with-all-controls pro- 
ponents had been actively at ‘work. 
Within a few weeks wartime controls 
were being shed. For a few hectic 
months there was plenty—at a price 
and for those with plenty of money. 
Money and optimism flowed freely. By 
the end of 1919 all but a handful of 
controls had gone or were going. A few 
short months later, the first postwar 
slump was shooting down the skidway 
of deflation, mass unemployment, pov- 
erty, muddle and strikes. Within two 
years of peace another battle, tougher 
in some ways than the war, was on. 

Months before the end of World War 
II, British business and the Conserva- 
tive Party demanded that controls be 
cast overboard as quickly as possible. 
Workers and the Labor Party were 
equally determined to retain controls 
until Britain got back on an even keel, 
Labor won vhe July, 1945, election. 

No one can say how Britain would 
have got on under a second no-controls 
peace. But it is possible to show how 
she is getting along under the controls 
system and to compare her position 
with that in the early 1920’s and the 
years just prior to 1939. 

When a British housewife goes shop- 
pine today, she knows what she can buy 
and just what it will cost. All essential 
foods—bread, meat, fats, sugar, tea, 
bacon, milk, and so on—are rationed at 
fixed prices. Though the quantities may 
seem small, the basic cost of eating 
never varies. Less essential foods are 
subject to maximum prices, only the non- 
essential luxuries are dear. That is 
vastly different from 1919 and the early 
1920’s, when, with prices leaping up 
and down, many families could neither 
afford many foods nor budget their 
needs. 

Bulk buying by the Government and 
subsidies keep present food prices 
pegged. The subsidies, admittedly, now 
cost some £370,000,000 ($1,480,000,000) 
a year, or about £8 ($32) per person, 
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but the value of this expenditure is in 
the steadiness of prices, which, for the 
basic foods, are still only 22 percent 
above prewar. Without subsidies, the 
increase would be about 60 percent, 
Despite the struggle for supplies, more- 
over, the “ration” today is 98 percent 
of prewar for fresh and tinned meat, 
83 percent for fats, a little more flour, 
and 4744 percent more milk. Total 
calories of 2,920 per head are less than 
3 percent below 1939 averages of 3,000. 
The great importance of these facts is 
that they are real ones for almost every 
person in Britain. While the overfed 
have been cut down, millions who in 
prewar days were not far from star- 
vation have been brought up to, and 
are being kept on, a fairly full diet. 
* * % 


The Dividend 


Tue dividend is better health. With- 
out keeping on food-rationing and price- 
fixing, the spirallings up and down of 
the previous postwar period would have 
been repeated. Then, in 1920, food prices 
had rocketed to almost three times the 
1914 averages. Many things went be- 
yond the reach of millions. Within a 
few months, food and other prices were 
tumbling over each other to daily new 
low levels. 

But millions of workers could not take 
advantage of the slump. They were out 
of work. By throwing over virtually 
every control, the Government had in 
effect licensed an orgy of speculation, 
of get-rich-quick optimism, of over- 
production of many goods and under- 
production of others. Industries began 
to reduce activities because of over- 
production, shortages of materials and 
bankruptcy. 

From an insignificant figure, unem- 
ployment averaging 3.1 percent in the 
last six months of 1920 leapt to 13.5 
percent in 1921 and to 13.8 percent in 
1922. Government and industry halted. 
It was too late to reverse back to con- 
trols. Reconstruction, housing and other 
essential works suddenly became ex- 
pensive menaces which must be cut out. 
With their going went the chance to 
absorb some of the unemployment, get 
the ship of prosperity back into com- 
mission. In the two years of 1921 and 
1922, the wages of some 7,500,000 
workers fell by £10,250,00 a week. There 
was no planning, no courage, no controls, 

Fourteen years had to pass before 
those same wages began a slow upward 
climb, and it took several years of World 
War II to get them back to 1920 figures, 

Today, excluding the unforeseeable 
abnormalities caused by the coal crisis, 
fewer than 400,000 of over 20,000,000 
workers are normally unemployed. That 
is under 2 percent, of which almost 
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SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 


President of the British Board of 
Trade. The U.S. must buy more, 
or stop selling abroad, he warns, 





one-quarter are never out of work for 
more than two weeks. There is, more- 
over, not the slightest sign of any re- 
ductions in wages; rather the reverse, 
Equally important, there is, apart from 
the unavoidable cuts dictated by coal 
and raw materials shortages, no hint 
of a production break. Most British in- 
dustries have on hand now enough work 
to keep them employed all out for 
several years. And the Government in- 
tends to see that they are kept working 
all out. Planning, controls and courage 


have done that. 
* * * 


Wuen. in late 1945, Britain began 
her hard fight to get back to a pros- 
perous economic level, many shortages, 
particularly of luxury and non-essential 
goods, could have been relieved very 
quickly—at the expense of necessities. 
Labor could have been attracted to the 
profitable industries, to be quickly dis- 
carded when the absorption point was 
reached. ~ 

Instead, by a system of priorities and 
allocation of raw materials, Britain is 
today concentrating on a balanced pro- 
duction program of essentials. Houses 
and all the thousands of materials and 
components which go to their building 
are taking their proper proportion of 
materials and labor alongside machinery, 
motor cars, railway rolling stock, cloth- 
ing, household equipment and exports. 

House building is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the wide divergence of results 
from the two postwar economic policies. 
Up to December 31, 1946, little more 
than 16 months from VJ-Day, Britain 
has completed the building of 150,637 
permanent and temporary houses. In the 
first four years and four months afte 
World War I, only 276,000 houses were 
built, and of those, almost three-quarters 
were finished in 1922 and 1923. What is 
equally important, most of today’s new 
houses have been built to Jet at low 
rents; luxury building is barred. Need, 
not money, today gets a new British 


house. 


Former industrial editor, “Investors Chronicle”; former assistant financial editor, London “Daily Herald”; former editor of “Indian Finance” 


Where, 27 years ago, manufacturers 
extended their plants without any regard 
for long-term needs or current wants, 
now all changes are controlled—on the 
principle that non-essential industries 
can wait. Government interest does not, 
however, stop there. Wherever workable, 
new plants are encouraged to start up 
in areas where labor is plentiful or 
where munitions-making slack has to be 
taken up. Help is given to train workers 
to new work, factories are built where 
necessary by the Government to let at 
reasonable rents, and, if needed, finance 
is found on cheap terms. Significantly, 
a great deal of this Government help 
is being directed to industries in the pre- 
war depressed areas, those industrial 
blots which were born out of the muddle 
of the 1920's. 

Helping to keep all these plans in 
balance is the Government’s handling of 
finance. Nothing is more harmful and 
has longer and wider repercussions than 
a financial slump. British industrial 
shares, certainly, are as high now as in 
prewar days, but the rise from the 1940 


and 1941 lows has been steady and based’ 


on future merits of individual industries. 
There has been no wildeat gambling 
boom on borrowed money, 

* * * 
Soaring Prices 


Tue years 1919 and 1920 were Aladdin’s 
caves of riches for company promoters 
and city financiers. Values of businesses 
were inflated beyond the wildest dreams, 
millions of new finance were pumped 
into companies which did not need new 
capital. Businesses, modest in size and 
profits in 1914, were floated off for tens 
of millions of pounds, entirely on the 
basis of ephemeral wartime profits. In- 
terest rates were exorbitant and crip- 
pling—so-called first-rate debentures and 
preference stocks were rated at six, 
seven and eight percent and more, Share 
prices soared into the fantastic. 

The red light was switched on—too 

(Continued on Page Thirteen) 
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ONDON (LPA)—The crisis has 
L caused many Britons to recall 
the days of Dunkirk. That is 
an apt comparison, so long as we 
remember Mr. Attlee’s words, “There 
is a difference between gravity and 
panic. This is a matter of gravity.” 
British trades unionists did not suc- 
cumb to panic in 1940, but buckled 
down to work and win. There is no 
likelihood that they will succumb to 
panic now. 


Just as after Dunkirk, it may be 
necessary to make short-term sacri- 
fices for the long-term welfare and 
independence of Britain. Increases in 
wages and reductions in working 
hours may have to be postponed. In 
some vital industries hours may actu- 
ally have to go up. The miners have 
already agreed to a half-hour extra 
every day, and are discussing work- 
ing two Saturdays a month. Rations, 
both of food and of clothing, will un- 
doubtedly be cut. American films, 
after the present stock is used up, 
may cease to appear. 
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The most controversial decision of 
the government is that to resume to 





5 some extent the compulsory direction 
= of labor which was in effect during 
= the war. Until very recently, most 
= union Jeaders had vigorously opposed 
2 this step. But recently one of its 
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Britaim Faces Second Dunkirk 
By David Williams 
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most bitter opponents, Arthur Deakin, 
secretary of the Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers Union, announced that 
he had changed his mind. So had 
many others. 

A measure of direction of labor 
will do away with an abuse which 
has aroused much discontent among 
workers in the basic industries. This 
is the growth in the numbers of peo- 
ple with no apparent useful occu- 
pation—ranging from _ race-course 
tipsters to members of the old aris- 
tocracy. The British have one com- 
mon name for them: “spivs.” After 
Dunkirk everyone was put to work. 
It makes good democratic sense that 
everyone should work now. 

It should be emphasized that com- 
pulsory direction will be applied only 
when and where persuasion doesn’t 
work. And trade unionists will insist 
on it being eliminated once Britain 
has worked her way through. 

The government will also take steps 
to oust managers and owners of in- 
dustry who aren’t doing a good job. 

Says Mr. Attlee: “In 1940 we were 
delivered from mortal peril by the 
courage, skill and self-sacrifice of a 
few. Our present battle demands a 
united effort by the whole nation. I 
am confident that this united effort 
will be forthcoming, and that we shall 
again conquer.” 
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~” Greek Macedonia and the 





Communist Master Plan 


' 


HE report of the United Nations 
I mission to the Balkans leaves no 


possible doubt that the Soviet 
master plan for Europe and Asia in- 
cludes the annexation of Greek Macedonia 
by the Communist Balkan federation. 
With the port of Salonica thus in their 
hands Russia and her Slav satellites 
would have the Mediterranean, Constan- 
tinople and the Near East open to them 
for still further aggression. 

Bent as they are on conquest, the plan 
must be extremely attractive to Stalin 
and the Politburo, to Tito and Dimitrov. 
But to the western world the plan ap- 
pears not only dangerous to world peace 
but an unpardonable crime against the 
right of self-determination. The con- 
guerors will seek to make it look as much 
as possible like self-determination, and 
s9 we may be sure that part of the plan 
is to present us with another “plebi- 
scite” enacted in some one of the utterly 
unconvincing forms to which Hitler and 
Stalin have accustomed us. ; 

If so it will be waste motion. The 
world knows very well that it would be 
impossible in any free and fair plebiscite 
to win even a sizable minority of the 
people of Macedonia to vote for separa- 
tion from Greece, for the area is almost 
40 percent Greek. The fact that it is 
overwhelmingly Greek and. not a legend- 
ary mixture of nationalities is due to 
one of the greatest achievements of our 
own time in the art of international co- 
operation in the cause of peace. 

Greek Macedonia is precisely the part 
of Greece where nearly 750,000 of the 
2,000,000 Greek refugees from Bulgaria 
and Asia Minor were settled by the 
Greek Refugee Settlement Commission 
appointed in 1922 by the League of Na- 
tions, at the request of the Greek Gov- 
ernment. The story is one of which we 
Americans can well be proud, for we 
played a most important part in the ac- 
complishment. The American Red Cross 
and the Near East Relief exerted every 
energy in relief of the Greek refugees 
from Asia Minor; the United States 
Government loaned the Refugee Commis- 
sion $16,000,000 to add to the loan of 
15,000,000 pounds from Britain; and 
three prominent Americans were suc- 
cessively chairmen of the Commission, 


* « 


I; is true that, until the Refugee Set- 
tlement Commission had begun its work, 
the mixture of nationalities throughout 
Macedonia, which includes the parts now 
in Yugoslavia and Bulgaria as well as 
in Greece, had been the worst in all the 
world; the villages of Greeks, Bulgars, 
Serbs and Turks were so_ hopelessly 
jumbled together as to have given its 
name of “macedoine of fruit” to our 
fruit salad. Inhabited originally by 
Thracians, Macedonians and Illyrians, it 
had been drawn into the Greek world 
by Phillip and Alexander the Great of 
Macedon, themselves highly hellenised. 
The chief cities of Macedonia were 
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founded by Greeks or by hellenised 
Macedonians. Salonica itself was founded 
in 315 BC by a brother-in-law of Alex- 
ander’s sister, the last part of her name, 
Niki, being that of the Greek Goddess 
of Victory. 

Under the Roman Empire the city, 
which had been built at the opening of 
the Vardar Valley, the ancient route 
from the Balkans to the Aegean, was 
important as a military and commercial 
station on the main line of communica- 
tion between Rome and the East. It early 
became famous in the development of 
the Christian Church for it was to the 
little community of Christians formed 
there by Saint Paul that he addressed 
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but only destroying, taxing outrageously, 
and forcing the youth of all nationalities 
throughout the Balkans into their corps 
of Janissaries to be used for further con- 
guest and oppression. 

The better to divide and rule, the 
Turks moved into Macedonia not only 
many Turks but many Bulgarians. The 
Jatter remained peasants but the Turks 
were so numerous in the towns that in 
many the population was half or more 
Turkish. In Salonica, in 1912, the Greeks 
were only 29 percent, but the outnum- 
bered the Turks who formed 23 percent 
of the population. The largest group in 
the city were Sephardic Jews whose an- 
cestors had fled there from Spain in the 
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For 25 years he held aloof from the political controversies which flared in 


Greece. 


Although in a better ruling position than his brother, the 


late King George II, he still has to contend with the most tangled 
political situation in Europe: postwar Greece. 


from Athens his two Epistles to the 
Thessalonians. When the barbarian in- 
vasions swept down the valley from the 
north, the city played a considerable part 
in the defense of Christianity and civili- 
zation. The various short-lived Bulgar 
Empires which drove down into Mace- 
donia never could take Salonica. ‘Phe 
soldiers spread over the back country, 
however, and whensthe empires broke up 
and the armies withdrew, many of the 
Bulgars stayed behind and settled there. 

Other conquerors were more success- 
ful than the Bulgars, but through the 
many conquests which befell them, Sa- 
lonica and the other Greek cities and 
towns remained centres of hellenism, 
closely knit to the Orthodox Church of 
Byzantium. Salonica fell to the Saracens 
and then to the Normans, then to Bald- 
win, the conqueror of Constantinople, 
and then to the House of Burgundy, and 
was in the hands of the Venetians when 
on May 1, 1430, the Turkish Sultan, 
Murad II, forced the city to surrender 
after desperate resistance. From then 
on, for almost five centuries, the Turks, 
ruling from Constantinople, which had 
fallen to them 23 years later, held the 
entire Balkan peninsula, never building 
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sixteenth century to escape religious 
persecution. Until they were deported to 
Poland by the Nazis and there destroyed, 
many still continued to possess Spanish 
citizenship and to speak a form of 
Spanish which they wrote in Hebrew 
characters. The many ornate mansions 
lining the main street of Salonica still 
testify to the great wealth which they 
enjoyed. 


* * * 


Ix the cities, where they formed the 
middle class, the Greeks fared better 
than in the country, where they were 
under the Moslem landowners. When the 
Sultan wished to reward a Turkish gen- 
eral he was accustomed to give him 
Jarge tracts of fertile land in Thrace 
where he then settled his former soldiers. 

Though the Greeks had suffered most 
from the hands of the Turks, they still 
numbered more than 40 percent of the 
whole population of Greek Macedonia. 
Through Turkish times until the Bul- 
garian literary movement in the nine- 
teenth century, the superior culture of 
the Greeks and their privileged position 
gave them the undisputed leadership of 
all the Christians of the Balkans. The 
bishops and higher clergy were exclu- 
sively Greek, and Greek was the lan- 
guage of the upper classes, of com- 
merce, literature and religion. 

In 1821, the part of Greece south of 
Macedonia threw off the Turkish yoke, 
and Bulgaria and Serbia followed. Mace- 
donia, the Jast foothold of Turkey in the 
Balkans, was liberated by the first 
Balkan war and divided between the 
three neighbors. Dissatisfied with her 
share, Bulgaria started the second Bal- 
kan war. The final boundary left thou- 
sands of Greeks in Bulgaria and thou- 
sands of Bulgarians in Greece. To elimi- 
nate this source of friction between the 
two countries, Venizelos, Foreign Min- 
ister of Greece, in 1919 proposed an 
agreement for voluntary emigration of 
the two minorities, the Bulgars to go to 
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Bulgaria, the Greeks to Greece. This 
was embodied in thg Convention of 
Neuilly-sur-Seine, signed on November 
27, 1919, by the two governments. For 
a period of two years, the emigrants 
were to leave freely and without finan- 
cial loss. The property which they could 
not take with them was to be appraised 
and liquidated under the supervision of 
a mixed Commission, appointed by the 
League of Nations, which was to hand 
the sum over to the country in which the 
emigrant had settled. The entire Greek 
minority of 46,000 left Bulgaria, and 
92,000 Bulgarians — two-thirds of the 
Bulgarian minority — left Greece. 

This exchange had hardly begun when 
there came the Smyrna disaster when a 
million Greeks, whose aneestors had 
lived in Asia Minor for 2,000 years, 
were forced to flee to Greece. Again on 
the proposal of Venizelos, Greece signed 
with Turkey on January 30, 1923, the 
Convention of Lausanne which required 
the removal of all the remaining Greeks 
from Turkish territory and of all Mos- 
lems from Greece. 

Greece is a country of only 7,000,000 
inhabitants and this sudden influx of 
1,500.000 helpless Greeks threatened to 
swamp her completely. Her government 
again appealed to the League of Na- 
tions, and the Council set up the Refugee 
Settlement Commission. The departure 
of the Bulgarians and the Turks left 
empty many towns and villages in Mace- 
donia and Thrace, and these offered the 
obvious place for the Greek refugees to 
be settled. But both Macedonia and 
Thrace had been bady devastated by the 
Bulgarian invaders in the First World 
War, as now again in the Second. The 
Refugee Settlement Commission had to 
supervise the rebuilding of farm houses, 
provide seed, cattle and farm implements, 
and set up experimental farms for in- 
struction in modern methods of agricul- 
ture. In the cities it built new houses, 
aided small industries, crafts and co- 
operative enterprises, while the Health 
Section of the League of Nations set up 
59 dispensaries to care for the thousands 
of patients ill with the malaria and 
tuberculosis which haunt Macedonia, and 
American construction companies erected 
dams and irrigation works to drain the 
swamps and provide water power. 
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Th E member states of the League of 
Nations, and that means almost all the 
members of the United Nations, will not 
wish this great collective enterprise of 
mercy and peace of only 20 years ago to 
be undone. 

Yugoslavia and Bulgaria have an eco- 
nomie outlet to the Aegean, but they need 
not and must not absorb Greek land or 
Greek people. Since 1926, Yugoslavia 
has possessed a free zone in the port of 
Saloniga, and has found it ample. By 
agreement, Greece gave her there com- 
plete economic and commercial freedom, 
without payment of customs or taxes. 
Though badly ravaged by German 
bombs, the ruins of the deep-water piers, 
the warehouses, and the railroad tracks 
joining the main line to Skoplje and Bel- 
grade, show the importance of the in- 
stallations. They can be rebuilt and 
Yugoslavia can again enjoy her Aegean 
outlet, if Tito will change his policy of 
aggression and let the country be again 
a good neighbor. 

As for Bulgaria, in the years between 
the two World Wars the Greek Govern- 
ment three times offered her a free zone 
in the port of Alexandroupolis in Thrace, 
or in Salonica if she preferred it. The 
Greek Government went even further 
and established another free zone in Sa- 
lonica for the transit trade of all the 
countries of Central and Southern Eu- 
rope. This zone was primarily intended 
for the use of Bulgaria, but the offer 
was not accepted. Apparently the Danube 
and the Black Sea satisfy all of Bul- 
garia’s economic needs, and her insistence 
on owning a port on the Aegean is due 
not to an economic but a political urge. 

It would be a great advance toward 
world peace if the countries which are 
in the Soviet sphere would abandon con- 
quest as a road to prosperity and se- 
curity and join with the western world 
in the modern method of international 
cooperation. : 
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Former foreign correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor, distinguished 
authority on political problems in the Balkans 


wi | / 'HROW him out!” shouted the big burly man. “Throw him out like a rag!* 


he kept erying. 


The big man was George Dimitroff, the world-famous George Dimitroff. 
He had long been the secretary general of the Third International, directing world 
Communism. He is now Dictator-Premier of Bulgaria. He is the chief of the Balkan 
Communist Directorate, helping to coordinate Communist action in all Southeast Europe 


against Greece. 


He is head of all Bulgaria’s Labor Unions and through his subordinates holds 
in his hands the job of every wage or salary earner in that country. 


He is master of Bulgaria’s Red Army, 
boss of Bulgaria’s police and militia, 
holder of the keys of every Bulgarian 
dungeon and concentration camp. 

His statues, gigantic as idols, glare 
Zeus-like over every Bulgarian city. His 
pictures, in stupendous’ dimensions, 
adorn the platform of every meeting, 
effulgent as God-the-Father on the walls 
and ceilings of Orthodox churches, Com- 
munist poets and journalists obsequious- 
Jy praise him as courtiers bowed and 
seraped before Ivan the Terrible and 
Sennacherib, the Conqueror. 

“Long Live Comrade Dimitroff” shout 
fanatical crowds even as larger crowds 
once bellowed “Heil Hitler.” 

That was the big strong hero that 
yelled, “Throw him out like a rag.” And 
the man whom he wanted to be thrown 
out like a rag was Peter Dertlieff, a 
Socialist. 

*” * * 


Deputy Dertlieff and Dimitrof 


Thre clash took place in the Bulgarian 
Parliament, in Sofia, Deputy Dertlieff 
was talking from the speaker’s stand or 
“tribune.” The President of the Parlia- 
ment was a Communist. So was the Act- 
ing President of the Republic. So was 
practically the whole government. So 
were most of the deputies (members of 
Parliament) in the hall. George Dimit- 
roff, the great George Dimitroff, sat at 
the head of the Ministerial table with 
his Comrade Ministers. 


” 


The atmosphere was tense. A peasant 
deputy had asked why the “People’s 
Government” didn’t grant hewsprint— 
ihe People’s Government controls every- 
thing from bread to dwellings—to the 
peasant weeklies Banner of Youth and 
Sower. The Minister of Propaganda 
(now called Minister of Information) 
had answered, “We won’t give you 
paper. We want to unite the whole na- 
tion in our glorious People’s Front. You 
of the opposition want to divide the 
people. We won’t give paper to rebels!” 

The Comrades all clapped. 

This Propaganda Minister is Dimo 
Kazasoff. In 1923 he participated in a 
military conspiracy to murder workers 
and massacre peasants. In 1934 he par- 
ticipated in a similar fascist-like con- 
«piracy. His group of conspirators as- 
sassinated the greatest of all Balkan 
peasant leaders, Alexander Stamboliisky. 
But now he’s a friend and “champion 
of the people.” And the Comrades ap- 
plauded, when he said he wouldn’t let 
ithe peasants issue a weekly paper, The 
Sower. 

As the champion of the people sat 
down, Zhivko Zhivkoff, a Communist, 
arose and sonorously said in the name 
of the Communist Party, “The Minister 
is right in not granting paper to two 
provocative papers, which would spread 
dissatisfaction among the people!” 

There they stood. As the Communist 
masters hurled out their threats, they 
knew they were backed by mighty Rus- 
sia, the whole Communist world and 
Claude Pepper; yet the defenseless peas- 
ant deputies faced them without a 
tremor. Across the square from the Na- 
tional Assembly was one of the chief 
headquarters of the Soviet Army. Up 
and down the boulevard, just outside the 
door, were strolling Red Army officers. 
Two blocks away was Red Square, Bul- 
garia’s new Red Square. Away to the 
north-east stretched the Soviet realm 
for five thousand miles—clear to the 
borders of Alaska. Sabers rattled across 
a sixth of the world. Men with machine 
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guns stood at the doors of the Sobraniye. 
Peasant Party men filled jails in every 
Bulgarian city. But the peasant deputies 
didn’t quail. 

* * + 
Courage vs. Armed Force 


HERE in the Assembly sat the quiet, 
soft voiced, red bearded peasant deputy 
Trifon Kuneff, who had been elected to 
Parliament while in jail. His peasant 
neighbors had scorned every evil that 
tyrants could devise and demonstratively 
cast their votes for the man in prison, 
though it might mean their being thrown 
into prison beside him. Trifon Kuneff, 
elected by such hard-headed, moccasin- 
wearing neighbors was not moved by 
the eloquent tirades of peasant-killer 
Kazasoff now “champion of the people,” 
in a government adored by Mr. Wallace. 

Nor was Grandpa George Yordanoff 
cowed. He sat stolidly in his place. He 
wore brown homespun pants. The fig- 
ures on the sleeves and front of his 
homespun white shirt had been embroid- 
ered by Grandma Yordanova. The dig- 
nified, aged peasant’s sheep skin cap lay 
on the seat beside him, He looked at the 
nervous tyrants before him and was not 
afraid. 

He had been jailed and beaten by 
Fascist autocrats and had not succumbed. 
K azasoft’s own fellow conspirators years 
before had butchered his peasant col- 
leagues but Grandpa George had not 
lowered his peasant flag. And now when 
Kazasoff, the Communists’ Propaganda 
Minister spouted of “Unity of the Peo- 
ple” Grandpa George, the dirt peasant, 
felt only scorn. 

A few months earlier, Kazasoff’s .Com- 
rades had inspired the Communist 
teacher in Grandpa George’s own village, 
Aprilovtsi, to lead the school children 
to the old man’s home where the red 
teacher had made the little boys and 
girls with uplifted fists cry “Death to 
Grandpa George, the dirty Fascist.” But 
Grandpa George had not run away. In- 
stead he had stood for election. His brave 
peasant neighbors had sent him to 
Parliament. 

But one Peasant Party seat in Parlia- 
ment that day was empty. It belonged 
to Dimiter Koeff, one of the ablest, bold- 
est and noblest people’s leaders in Bul- 
garia. He had helped create the People’s 
Front. He had done his best to help 
peasants and laborers work together, 
but had refused to serve as a Commu- 
nist stooge. And the Communist militia 
had seized him in Parliament itself and 
taken him off to prison. 

As a sinister background for that 
tense fight in Parliament where a few 
3ulgarian opposition deputies were defy- 
ing the Communist world, a Bulgarian 
Communist paper had just proposed, 
black on white, “That all Bulgarians 
who don’t perform useful work or who 
cause dissension should be deprived of 
coupons.” That is, of food. A spokes- 
man of the ‘all-powerful Communist 
Party had actually proposed starving 
every oppositionist. 

But*in spite of all that, the Peasant 
deputy, Spas Naidenoff arose and again 
demanded paper for peasant publica- 
tions. 

The Communist deputies roared out 
their protests at such persistence and 
in the teeth of that storm there arose 
from his seat the Socialist Dertlieff. He 
walked to the “tribune,” mounted the 
little platform, turned to the Commu- 
nists and cried “Where is Zamfir Filip- 
off? Where ia Peter Doneff? You 


A Day in New Bulgaria 


By Reuben H. Markham 


Communists killed them. You are 
murderers!’ 

The Communists leaped from their 
seats as wolves after their prey. They 
rushed about Dertlieff. “Shame,” they 
shouted. “Insult.” “Out with him.” The 
President of Parliament ordered Der- 
tlieff to leave. The Communists voted 
to expel him. George Dimitroff, . the 
great George Dimitroff, with the Zeus- 
like statues, cried “Throw him out like 
a rag! Sergeants-at-arms, throw him 
out like a rag!” 

The sergeants approached to use force 
and Dertlieff slowly withdrew. 


oe * * 
Inspiration for the Future 


FEW months earlier the Commu- 
nist controlled courts had condemned the 
72 year old Socialist chief Ksustyu 
Pastouhoff to a seven year jail term for 
writing that the Communists had taken 
over the Bulgarian army. Two days 
before that Parliament meeting Tsveti 
Ivanoff, an editor of the Socialists’ one 
paper, Free Nation had been condemned 
to jail for defending Pastouhoff. It was 
in the face of that yawning prison door 
that the Socialist Dertlieff dared call 
the Communists “murderers.” 

In the face of the same prison door 
the Socialist, Kosta Lulcheff, firmly re- 
peated the charge. And next day in the 
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GEORGE DIMITROFF 
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face of all that terror, the new acting 
editor of Free Nation had the courage 
to write a first page, black-typed edi- 
torial in defense of the rights of men 
and of citizens; especially in defense of 
Krustyu Pastouhoff, lying in jail. 

This heroism raises Bulgarian peasant 
leaders and socialists into the realm of 
peoples’ champions occupied by such 
men as Eugene Debs. 

Many future generations, moving 
toward freedom, will draw inspiration 
from this staunch defiance of the world’s 
ved tyranny! 








European Labor and the 
Two-Party System 


By J. Paul-Boncour 


Former Prime 


the labor movement is solidly im- 

planted. The Labor Government is 
doing its job well in the face of diffi- 
culties which in some respect are no less 
trying than those in France. 


1 is not a problem in England, where 


The labor movement is gaining in 
other countries as well, where the term 
“labor movement” is synonymous with 
“Socialism.” But it is an enlarged So- 
cialism, flexible, uniting all men of gocd- 
will, men with varying aims in life, 
who together seek to construct a new 
society founded on democracy and flower- 
ing into Socialism. 


Recent events in Holland are sig- 
nificant in this respect. After the lib- 
eration of this occupied, ravaged coun- 
try, various democratic movements, the 
old Socialist Party, the Radical Party, 
and liberal Catholic and Protestant 
groups, joined to form a broader labor 
movemeft analogous to the English 
Labor Party. 


This party recently adopted a_ pro- 
gram_at its first congress, at Utrecht 
where 1200 delegates met. Koos Vor- 
rinck, president of the new Dutch party, 
declared in his opening address that the 
Labor party experiment had been suc- 
cessful. Thousands of faithful Catho- 
lics and Protestants had voted socialist 
in the last elections. This is a fact of 
importance in a country where religion 
had hitherto played a major role in 
political life. 


Elsewhere, in Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden, Socialism, while maintaining its 
name and tradition, greatly resembles 
the British labor movement in its meth- 
ods, realism, and scope. In Belgium, the 
present coalition government has the 
essential traits of an expanded Social- 
ism, since under M. Spaak’s leadership 
Socialists and Christian Democrats gov- 
ern together, Perhaps this is one-of the 
reasons why these countries are recover- 
ing more quickly than France, which is 
floundering in tripartite and quadri- 
partite coalitions, Tripartite the day 
before yesterday, quadripartite yester- 
day, today again tripartite—these coali- 
tions Jack the permanence and cohesion 
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necessary to resolve the grave problems 
of the hour. 


* * * 


Ix this respect the Dutch and English 
formulas are superior to ‘the French 
formula and also to the Belgian formula, 
based on a coalition which is more limit- 
ed than in France but which still in- 
volves ail-the interior difficulties and 
uncertainties characteristic of this form 
of government. The advantage of a 
Labor Party is that in amalgamating 
diverse elements into a party with its 
own program and discipline, it can 
exercise this power singly, with. unified 
action and rapid decisions. Undoubtedly 
the shifting groups within a single party 
still assert themselves and clash, some- 
times passionately, but ultimately they 
bow before majority decisions. Solidarity 
in common struggles facilitates concilia- 
tion, which becomes much more difficult 
when these groups can recrystallize into 
separate parties, and when they are 
under the necessity of lining up against 
each other before the voting population, 


Moreover, a unified party is met with 
an opposition which in turn tends to 
unite itself. Thus the political battle 
takes place between two parties which 
sueceeed each other in power; this is a 
condition necessary for a healthy parlia- 
mentary regime and one on which £ng- 
land has based the excellent functioning 
of her government, assuring it a sta- 
bility which in France and Italy coali- 
tion governments are seeking vainly. 

(This article, translated by Gloria 


Ross, is published through the courtesy 
of the French Information Service.) 
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has not grown at all. I will end this 
rather unpleasant review with an ex. 


We present a series of savage se- 


' lections 
York: Random House 138 pages, : 





THE AGE OF ANXIETY. By W. H. Auden. New 
$2.50 


short-word toughness of this new long poem by Auden will surely be disap- 


A NYONE who has read hopefully in the reviews of the alliterative devices and 


‘pointed. The jagged originality of a Hopkins or a Lowell is not something 


that can be put on at will. On the other 


hand, admirers of Auden as versifier and 


intel’ectual sloganeer will find this a more characteristic and interesting performance 
than his rather tedious commentary on The Tempest (one goes on alliterating after 
reading The Age of Anxiety like Chaplin tightening nuts in the movie) and to this 


render, his disagreeably 
to learn that he makes few excursions 


flatulent Christmas Oratorio. The enthusiast will be pleased 





By brutal bands from bestial tribes, 

The Quaraquorams and the Quora- 
manlics, 

The Arsocids and the Alonites, 

The Ghuzz, the Guptas, the gloomy 
Krimchaks, 

The Timurids and Torguts, with 
terrible cries... .” 


Auden’s philological passion has ripened 
to the point where it supplies a major 


ample of the heights that Auden can 
still reach, if and when he forgets for 
a moment the maudlin tick of time 
running down: 


“And you, bright prince, 

Invent your steps, go variously about 
Her pleasant places, disposed to joy; 
O stiffly stand, a staid monadnock 
On her peneplain; placidly graze 
On her outwash apron; her own 


into theology, but offers instead social behind layers of protective irony that source of amusement in this new poem. steed; 

commentary, internal psychological mon- the mannerism seems to go on auto- There is also a wealth of seen detail Dance, a wild deer, in her dark 

. ologue, slight lyrics, and his own special matically without reference to the de- that has a separate life of its own and thickets; 

brand of nightmare description. These mands of the subject. Despite some makes it seem monstrous that the gen- fun, a river, all relish through her 
dubious remarks in Time, for whom eral intelligence with which it co-exists vales.” 


four genres, I would venture to say, 
are those in which he feels freest and is 
least likely to get snarled in doctrine 
that is over his head. 

It is the oldness of this poem, the 
return to old attitudes and techniques, 
that I would like to dwell on rather than 
the accident of its being an eclomue and 
employing a harsher metric than usual. 
One is reminded most of Auden’s bril- 
liant early writing for the Theatre in 
The Ascent of F-6 and The Dog Beneath 
the Skin. The Age of Anxiety is a small 
closet drama that takes place in a shift- 
ing series of mental states rather than 
in specific time and places. The actors 
are: Quant, a “tired old widower,” 
Malin, a Medical Intelligence Officer in 
‘the Canadian Air Force, Rosetta, and 
Emble, a young Lothario from our own 
West whose smooth way with the women 
has given him an inferiority complex. 
These four meet in a Third Avenue Bar 
on All Souls Day to concoct a new ver- 
sion of the by now familiar Auden Welt- 
anschauung, that peculiarly frivolous 
adaptation of existential Christian wis- 
dom that seems always to be having its 
cake and blowing it up. His ostensible 
allegiance to Niebuhrian Christianity, 
really not much more than a parody, 
has given Auden the licence he needed 
to drop the ill-fitting mask of humanist 
enlightenment and to return to the old 
mordancy of F-6. Apparently the 
science of the Glory of God has not 
illuminated’ the human community for 


Auden, with his intellectual chic and 
patronizing eclat, might seem a fitting 
poet laureate, there is no appreciable 
difference in the manner or character 
of the four protagonists. Each is as 
desperately detached and as wistful of 
contact as the others. They all fulfill 
essentially a choral function. If they 
ever became real, one expects that they 
would walk rapidly out of the ironic 
inferno of Auden’s imagination and 
never come back. 

It is fortunate that there are so many 
varieties of Christian poetry available 
today that we are not required to view 
any one with superstitious piety. Auden 
has had all and more of the 
glory due his native brilliance. He has 
the flattery of having dozens of imi- 
tators and having begotten dozens 
of dull poems. Once the pressures of 
timeliness and talent helped him to 
write some first-rate poems. It was a 
precarious talent always, so unsure of 
itself and so far alienated in its scep- 
ticism of the middle as to be dangerously 
(There is a definite 
complacency of self-hatred or self-dis- 
trust.) It was often, also, excessively 
cruel with that middle with which jit 
was forced to identify itself. At best, 
Auden achieved a universality denied to 
to his more stolid and limited colleague, 
Day Lewis, or the more solemn 
and straightforward MacNeice. When 
Auden’s talent grew overripe and sick- 


artistic 


neay complacency. 


ened, Lewis and MacNeice remained 
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A Visionary Foreboding 


Reviewed by EDITH HAMBERG TARCOV 


STEPPENWOLF, By Hermann Hesse. 


York: Henry Holt. 309 pages. $2.75, 


twenties in which it was conceived (1927), is one of the most fascinating crea- 


GS ‘vention in wh a mythical monster, contemporary and yet tied definitely to the 


tions of the German writer Hermann Hesse, who, at nearly seventy, received 
the Nobel Prize for 1946. Hesse is a colorful figure, a man who has gone through 
many exciting stages in his artistic development. His main concern has always been 


the individual, the isolated man searching 


in his chaotic existence.. In his early 
years he was greatly influenced by the 
Swiss romantic writer Gottfried Keller 
with his charming world of unity, later 
by Nietzsche, and also by Indian culture. 

Even though Hesse has lived in 
Switzerland since 1899 and is a Swiss 
citizen, he was one of the most important 
and widely read writers in Germany 
until the Nazis blacklisted his books at 
the beginning of the war because of his 
pacifist and anti-naticnalist views (these 
he had already presented courageously 
in the first world war, when he was 
closely connected with Romain Rolland 
and.other pacifist writers). Of his many 
volumes of novels, poetry and essays 
only three novels have been translated 
into English, and Steppenwolf, reissued 
now, might be considered the most im- 
pressive of them (though the others, 
Demian and Death and the Lover, are 


within himself for meaning and harmony 





within himself. He is young and old, 
male and female, a dreamer, a builder 
and a destroyer, beast and man—-he 
leads many existences but strains him- 
self to subdue his passionate existence. 
He realizes that the conflict between in- 
stinct and spirit is an eternal challenga 
to man, but he also knows with bitter- 
ness that this natural conflict is exag- 
gerated and falsified in the bourgeois 
world. 

He is an outcast, and yet he “is found 
among the bourgeoisie,” is part of it 
and sustains its life with the very in- 
decision of his manifoldness and with 
his subdued vigor and force. Indeed, as 
the “Treatise On The Steppenwolf” ex- 
plains, he is “the backbone of the 
bourgeoisie.” Even though he laughs at 
it and despises its prim dishonesty, he 
is attracted to it and lives within its 
fold, never at home -yet clinging to its 


Auden in any very fresh or interesting izabl h bei ti by no means inconsequential works). 
# . : . 7 Kind recognizable uman eings writing ; as os shelter. 

way. We find a running commentary ‘vy. whil ast ra . ‘ Hesse, who had written magnificiently B : 
in the following vein: “Besides, only poctry, — he beeame a collection of sn his earlier works of nature and its He has a great cbsessive infatua- 

* e_ege ° rOSSIV t incredible >y< . - - as ° ° ° ee 4 
animals who are below civilization and ise ap vir remy erragrian ee relations to man, created in ‘Steppen- tion with death, with suicide that he j 
the angels who are beyond it can be = big hristian evitie, irreleveantly wolf & man in & city barren of all direct never commits because he loves life, } 
sincere.” Nature is “an unending stream Pay 00 might diagnose the trouble as a relationship to the world of trees and even though he lives at the very edge Z 
of irrevelant events without composition basic inability to suffer, to stop patron- aR: Sp 11 as - of it where death is constantly in his | 

I Lain tin wend, Castalia tls aonds rivers, valleys and hills. Harry Haller, { 
or center.” (God doesn’t get away with ' ing the world. oe _— us present a man in his late forties, calls himself mind. Death to the Steppenwolf seems t 
much in Auden.) Of Man we learn oe the exsg pte te —. _ the Steppenwolf. He lives in a bleak the sweet savior from the suffering, the h 

. the torpor of his spirit, the indigent spiscopalian High 4 tar does not seem elt: the city is ell that. cusreents bin emptiness and disappointments that he 
iryness of his soul, his b less to have induced any very desperate oie re wallows in after all his excessive intel- 2 
nate diated _ mis soul, his bottomies: humility stone and streets that are often wet : ¥ 
credulity, his perverse preference for N ai <i ‘se itself. T ’ with rain and desolate, or filled with lectual a sensual joys. He awakens ij 
the meretricious or insipid.” “ oo a bs . sn itself. ~ new strangers. All human life is removed ever again to the knowledge of the use- } 

alliterative technique has not made for al ee alt ; >ssness iv . ha P 

One cannot help thinking when read- ve ‘ ge gla from him, as if he were living in a lessness, the unmotivated chaos of the je 
ha: Sil f ies adie al a new vigor; rather the opposite if any- narcotic world. His steps echo on the world and of himself. Yet Harry Haller 
tie OD. agg Sgn Bags - ee thing. It is an act of salvage rather : ‘ . > yearns for the immortality that is with- vi 
used Christianity for what it was worth , e P empty pavements and on the stairs of ’ : 7 : r 
“ah -aaeiblon ‘oo olesathesan dene than rejuvenation. The device supplies the quiet respectable bourgeois houses in reach of man and for the immortals 
than Swift. The arallel is iiicoutine + ar 26 eee eee we in which he rooms and to which he often who with edld laughter and aloof under- 
chiefly nauhe : a ‘en sakeiiins die. Auden has had difficulty achieving in the returns drunk, depressed, or in his standing can take hold of the chaos of , 
seenhe i vaca Suite stood pa the past, but at the same time it further peculiar denben of ecstasy : life to create the sublime, the artistic * 

= h v4 5S. ® StoOOoC 4 og one - ° . . . . 
Minis “ef faery: Andon tc alternately removes the verse from the possibility Masry Haller conceives of himeslf as reincarnation. Haller is confronted with re 

, a Ss >t . aa y “ee stainless ’ - ‘ . - a } alle | 
pinintive, whimsical, and plain foolish. of poetry. jr strategy batigge the savage and lonely wolf of the steppes a ene a in a — D 

‘ , , commence with oppressive alliteration re : . sae iful and humorous dream-conversation; 

4 , “il- also as an intellectual and civilized ‘ 
ae Senne te nn oe Sen that startles the reader into attention to ae ae Oh eee ' later with Mozart in the Magic Theater ™ 
liantly that they are really conscious of ; : Th : individual who is aware of the duality : . Y 
the hand they are being de Here is ; “ , of his existence. e eppenwolf is ; : 
he hand they being dealt. Here is 0 wee. verse. sige wiry poem f | t The Stepp lf age —" site * - a 
@ passage spoken by an ex-sailor about progresses, the device is slacked off for driven by his instinets and primeval n spite o e many complex philo- of 
a naval disaster in which he partici- the moments of greatest dramatic ten- passions; his judgments negate and sophical ideas expressed in the book, the A 
pated: sion. Auden does this well and the dra- ironically disregard the spiritual and story of Harry Haller and his disorder- : 

matic unity of the poem is the greater bleadiess life of Harry Haller the moral ly, disconnected life is its central mo- pa 

“They swallowed and sank, ceased for it. As always, he is most winning intellectual, who in turn strains to throt- mentum. In one of his suicidal meets mi 

thereafter when he kicks up his heels and writes tle the beast. Steppenwolf is by choice he meets a young — of the sane- M 
To appear in public; exposed to snap straight satire without cosmological an isolated individual, irrevocably caged world, a world he had till then despised in 
Verdicts of sharks, to vague in- overtones. The Radio Announcer, for in his own lonely remoteness, where, and ignored. She introduces him to it 

quiries example, always one of Auden’s best thrust upon the resources of his own aa a > be age * sees arabe f 

Of amoeboid monsters, mobbed by mouthpieces: soul, he tries to recreate the outside ae pee Se Oe, too, he sees a -” 

slight weld part of himself. Their strongest bond tin 

Unfriendly fry...” “Music past midnight. For men in e ® ° is their shared desire for death. She tin 

the armed intends to make him her lover, after first m<¢ 

This, in its context, as we used to say Forces on furlough.... Bor the Steppenwolf is not only dual— providing him with another ... and later m¢ 
in school, is as funny as a rubber crutch. For Bohemian artists and owls of he is manifold, aware of the complexity, to ask him to kill her. It is never quite €c 
Auden has become so deeply imbedded the night, the beautiful and frightening contrasts (Continued on Page Eleven) an 
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Reviewed by DUDLEY FITTS 
THE GEORGICS OF VIRGIL. Translated by C. Day Lewis. New York: Oxford 


University Press. xVUl-83 pages. $2.50. 


THE ODES OF PINDAR. Translated by Richmond Lattimore. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. x11+170 pages, $2.75. 


and all tco brief Foreword, “should be translated afresh every fifty years.” 


66 | ree classical poem worth translating,” writes Mr. Lewis in his excellent 


lt seems to me that no one who has seriously considered the subject can 
object to this proposition. We all agree that the Humanities are in a bad way in 
college and in school, and to many of us this is a deplorable state of affairs. We find 
various reasons for it: the extraordinary claims of the physical sciences, the ma- 
terialistic temper of our time, and so on; but until fairly recently we have not heard 


much about a minor but still important 
cause—the killing quality of the Stand- 
ard Translation. This is usually a nine- 
teenth century performance whose chief 
device, or ornament, is archaic diction: 
as though Euripides and Virgil went 
about referring to themselves as “we 
ancient authors” and speaking what Mr. 
Lewis too gently describes as “that 
peculiar kind of latin-derived pidgin- 
english which infects the style of so 
many classical scholars.” In_ sooth, 
O Reader, findest thou it stranze that 
our youth escheweth as a vain thing in- 
deed the mode of utterance in accordance 
with the which this period present hath 
been parturiated? I ween not. It is con- 
sequently heartening to observe the small 
but steadily growing body of transla- 
tions which deny the antiqueness of an- 
tiquity and endeavor to express the 
classics for us in our own terms, our 
own language. Both Mr. Lewis’s Virgil 
and Mr. Lattimore’s Pindar are notable 
contributions to this body. 


The teacher to whom I owe what little 
Virgil scholarship I possess was of the 
epinion that the four books of the 
Georgics are worth all twelve of the 
Aeneid, with the opera minora thrown 
in. This is extreme, and I shall not 
testify for it; but there can be no doubt 





that this mixture of didacticism and 
mysticism, of political servility and 
radiant patriotism, is one of the master- 
pieces of all time. It is full of shocks. 
If one reads it as an exposition of the 
quaint old agricultural methods of the 
quaint old Romans, one is startled to 
find that Virgil would not be out of 
place on the staff of the most modern of 
agricultural colleges. If one investigates 
it as a store-house of folklore and super- 
stition, one will find them ineed; but 
along with them, an impressive amount 
of philosophical discourse and economic 
and political speculation. It is, in short, 
1 “poem worth translating,” and a chal- 
lenge to the translator. I can best de- 
scribe how well Mr. Lewis has met that 
challenge by saying that his work, with 
a few exceptions, does not sound like a 


translation at all. 
own right. 


It is poetry in its 
” * * 


Tue most vexing problem must have 
been the choice of a meter. Mr. Lewis 
has wisely avoided the English hex- 
» ameter — crudely, the meter of Long- 
fellow’s Evangeline — and employs in- 
stead a very loose six-stress line variéd 
by occasional three-stress verses. I must 
confess that it does not wholly satisfy 
my ear. The reason is, I think, that the 
line is too loose: it is as though we had 
constant variations of an unstated norm. 
The effect is not disturbing in the didactic 
passages; but when elevation is desired, 
as it is at the end of the First Book and 
in Proteus’s tale of Orpheus and Eury- 
dice in the Fourth, there is not enough 
control to achieve the end . If there were 
more “normal” lines like 
O Gods of our fathers, native Gods, 
Romulus, Vesta, 
it might have been possible to rise more 
happily to the great occasions. Even so, 
they are most persuasively rendered. 
Mr. Lattimore’s The Odes of Pindar 
is the finest translation of Greek lyric 
poetry that I have ever seen. It is 
needless to say that this task was 
hideously difficult: compared to Pindar’s, 
the challenge of Virgil is almost a 
schoolboy dare. Pindar is “difficult”? in 
the sense that Samson 
difficult, and no other translation that 
I have ever read has done more than 
further obscure him for me. It is for 
the professional Hellenist (I am de- 
cidedly not one) to say how successful 
Mr. Lattimore has been in capturing 
the tone and suggesting the structure 
of the iroginal Odes. It is my amateur 
impression that he has not been quite 


Agonistes is 


daring enough: there is little trace, 


The Story of Things Done 


for instance, of the comedy, of the 
colloquialisms which Pindar’ clashes 
against the high style. And once again 
I am troubled by strophes whose 
metrical norm is not always clear to 
me—less often than in Mr. Lewis’s 
Georgics, true, but often enough to be 
uneasy. But these are niggling com- 
plaints. The important thing is this: 
here is Pindar, translated by a subtle 
and highly accomplished scholar-poet. 
If the reader finds some passages that 
baffle him and others that put him to 
sleep, I think he is safe in assuming 
that Pindar’s audience was identically 
puzzled and set snoring. At his best, as 
Mr. Lattimore says, Pindar is always 
perfectly clear: 


The best healer for struggles of 

pain, after the issue is clear, 

is happiness; and wise songs, 

daughters of the Muses, stroke one 

with hands of gentleness. 

Not warm water even laps in such 

ease 

the body as praise molded to ‘the 

lyve’s measure. 

The story of things done outlives 

the act 

when, by the Graces’ assent, 

the lips lift it up out of the deep 

heart. 

“The story of things done outlives the 
act.” We should do well to remember 
this from time to time as we hurtle 
through the mechanistic desert in our 
streamlined gadgets. “The story of 
things done” is the Humanities; and 
the more we cut ourselves off from 
them, concentrating on action alone, the 
more surely do we invite ultimate dis- 
illusionment. Meanwhile, here are Pin- 
dar’s poems and a part of Virgil's. 
“Tolle, lege 








Reviewed by WILLIAM L. MUNGER 

KNUDSEN: A Biography. 39 
By Norman Beasley. New York: 
Whittlesey House. 


pages. 


dustrialization of our economy 
swept forward during the latter 
part of the last century and on up to 
the present time, there was a need for 
and there were developed a number of 
good mechanics—men who were in- 
genious and who could grasp the prin- 
ciples of mass production and put them 
into practice. n probably no industry 
has the mass production mechanic had 
a greater opportunity to give full play 
to his genius, or reaped greater rewards, 
than in the automobile industry. Per- 
haps only in the motion pictures could 
we find so many examples of rags-to- 
riches as in the case of the automobile 
industry of the 1920’s. The dime store 
clerk who overnight becomes a Holly- 
wood star has her counterpart in the 
rough handed mechanic who quickly 
rises to become head of a gigantic 
automobile production enterprise. 
Henry Ford is the example par excel- 
lence of the latter, but certainly Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen would not be far be- 
hind. Arriving in this country from 
Denmark 47 years ago as a youth of 
20, his first job was janitor in a New 
York apartment house. He left after 
a week to work-in a shipyard. The rest 
of the story reads like a typical Horatio 
Alger tale. In 1913 he went with the 
Ford Motor Company and after a few 
years’ aprenticeship became production 
manager. In 1922 he shifted to General 
Motors and was elected GM President 
in 1937. 


| is not surprising that as the in- 


Knudsen does not suffer at the hands 
of his biographer. One gains the dis- 
tinct impression that experience in set- 
ting up and operating efficient auto- 
mebile plants is a peculiarly effective 
means of -nastering the essentials of 
€conomics, labor relations, philosophy 
and politics. The book is a well tailored 
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Pailored te Fit 


job where everything fits. The only 
frailty, apparently, that Mr. Knudsen’s 
character ever exhibited was to use 
language which once shocked his stenog- 


rapher to tears and occasionally to cuss * 


out a subordinate. Even this seems to 
be brought in by the author to give 
his hero the “human touch.” 


More than half the book deals with 
the decade beginning with the unioniza- 
tion of the General Motors workers in 
1936. The reader who might expect 
to learn something from the “inside” 
about the workings of top GM officials 
during this period during the great 
strike that shut down the plants of 
the Corporation in the late weeks of 
193€ and the early part of 1937 will be 
disappointed. A completely fantastic 
picture of *his historic turning point 

GM’s relations with its employes is 
presented by the author—derived, ap- 
parently, chiefly from going over the 
files of press statements issued by cor- 
poration publicity men during this 
period. The author is not writing biog- 
raphy here; he is writing propaganda. 

« - * 
Tue story winds up with the period 
of the world war during which Knud- 
sen was in charge of OPM and, later, 
top trouble shooter and expediter for 
the Army’s production pregram. Some- 
how he is always getting tangled up 
with “New Dealers” who evince scant 
respect for dollar-a-year men in key 
war production posts. Knudsen shows 
up as a sort of Sir Galahad whose 
arm was strong because his heart was 
pure—too pure for politics; that is, 
New Deal »olitics. Although an im- 
pressive array of statistics is trotted 
out to prove that Mr. Knudsen was 
right and the ubiquitous New Dealers 
always wrong, the author will change 
few opinions, because of the deliberately 
polemical character of his presentation. 
Thi: is unfortunate, because it tends to 
mask the fact that undoubtedly Knud- 
sen made many contributions to the tre- 


A Visiermary 


(Continued trom Page len 

clear if this intention has not sprung up 
in the mind of the Steppenwolf himself. 

The young woman, Hermine, reminds 
Harry strongly of the lost friend of his 
youth, Hermann. In a sense she is both 
Hermine and Hermann—and also Harry 
himself. Through Hermine, the sensual- 
ist who knows the spiritual world 
through sensuality, the Steppenwolf 
meets Pablo the jazz-musician, the virile, 
direct and primitive man. Pablo the 
young and beautiful South-American 
(in contrast to Harry the aging Eu- 
ropean) has a direct knowledge of life 
and is without any of the stiff moral 
prissiness of which Harry accuses him- 
self. Yet Pablo also suffers and Pablo 
also is not a harmonious and innocent 
man. (Never does Steppenwolf become 
nostalgie for the past and for the lost 
innocence. He knows that all live be- 
ings, even the child, are manifold, feel 
guilt and hence suffer. Harry searches 
for the innocence, the harmony that is 
born of knowledge, after suffering from 
chaos and experience.) Pablo, by his 
sensuous grasp of life, resembles at 
times the immortals; but cccasionally, 
like Hermine and all other characters 
of the book, he loses distinctiveness and 
becomes part of the Steppenwolf him- 
self. 


P,sto and Hermine teach the aging 
Harry to dance. It is both humorous 
and frightening to see the Steppenwolf 
give himself to the movements and sensa- 
tions of the exotic world of jazz. After 
a masked ball Pablo introduces him to 
the Magic Theatre, where all he will 
see, Pablo tells him, is already contained 
within his own soul. In this theatre all 





mendous task of marshalling America’s 
productiye resources for war. He was 
a good mass-production mechanic, and 
his contributions must be judged in 
terms of his capacities, which probably 
were more limited than those of Donald 
Nelson, who took over the war produc- 
tion job after Knudsen was nudged out. 


foreboding 


contrasts and opposites exist parallel to 
each other; the poles, the extremes of 
experience, meet before the Steppenwolf 
who sees himself in the gigantic looking- 
glass, as wolf, as Harry, and as many 
other incarnations of his self. Here the - 
chaos of _ existence, its horrors and 
sweetness are*all revealed to him. And 
Mozart is here, listening to Handel's 
music on the radio; Mozart who creates 
the sublime above the chaos and who 
laughs his cold, silvery laughter of im- 
mortality. Pablo also laughs in the same 
manner, Mozart and Pablo merge, both 
standing above chaos, knowing and yet 
innocent. The Steppenwolf, however, 
moves on, bound to his own destiny. 

Steppenwolf, in its very individuality, 
is yet an expression of its time, the , 
time of the twenties. In spite of its’ 
being hardly specific about place, it 
makes the Germany of that time come 
alive. The scenes of staircases and 
taverns, of rooms and streets are full 
of the air of that Germany: its stiffness 
and superficial respectability—its hidden 
passions and brutalities. The Steppen- 
wolf is an anti-nationalist and pacifist 
and a severe critic of his petit-bourgeoés 
environment. He meets with disapproval 
wherever he voices his conviction. Yet 
he finds within himself the very bru- 
tality, smugness and inaction, the very 
threatening bestiality of those he de- 
spises, and he is horrified. He feels him- 
self guilty of all the evil of which he 
accuses his bourgeois neighbors. The 
Steppenwolf indeed, as the Magic 
Theatre reveals to him, is capable of 
brutalities, including the murder of his 
lover. He seems a mythical beast, a 
threateningly roaming’ the 
streets of the gray nameless city which 
he inhabits. 


monster, 


The Steppenwolf still is as true and 
as frightening as he was in 1927. The 
problems of the ever more brutalized 
modern man (especially the German), 
the abysses between civilized intel- 
lectuality and instinct are drawn here 
almost with visionary foreboding of the 


catastrophe of the man of the Nazi era. 


ih 
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“THE MAGIC TOUCH” TO 
OPEN AT INTERNATIONAL 
THEATRE SEPT. 3rd 


“The Magic Touch,” a topical 
comedy by Charles Raddock and 
Charles Sherman, will open on 
Wednesday evening, Sept. 3, at the 
International Theatre. 

Many benefit parties are still 
being sold for future perform- 
ances, thereby establishing a new 
record -for advance theatre benefit 
parties. 

Heading the cast are Howard 
Smith and Frances Comstock, the 
leading players, assisted by Wil- 
liam Terry and Sara Anderson, 
the juvenile leads. Others in the 
cast are Sid Melton, Hope Emer- 
son, Te Roi Operti, Norman To- 
kar, Carleton Carpenter, Richard 
Karlan and Burke McHugh. 


“WELCOME STRANGER” 
HOLDS AT PARAMOUNT 


Continuing for a 6th week at the 
New York Paramount Wenesday, 
“Welcome Stranger” gives indica- 
tions of topping the record achieve- 
ment of “Going My Way” in which 
Bing Crosby and Barry Fitzgerald 
rode to Academy Award honors. 
The same duo now share starring 
honors with Joan Caulfield in “Wel- 
come Stranger” the cast of which 
includes Wanda Hendrix, Frank 
Faylen and Elizabeth Patterson. 


Dancer 











Nathalie Krassovska, who will be) the piano, heads the in person show 
seen at the City Center during its| with his orchestra. Holding feature 
two-week engagement of the Ballet | Nip Nelo Raul & Eva Reyes and 
»> Nels 
Russe de Monte Carlo from Sept. | on 
7th through Sept. 21st. | 
| 


‘PERILS OF PAULINE AT 
BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 





Carmen Cavallaro, the poet of! 


OPERA TC START 
| SEPTEMBER 25th 


director 
Opera Company, 
the eighth season of opera at the 
New York City Center 


September 25. 


cessful production of 
with the original cast 
Brenda Lewis (Salome), Therese}! 
(Narraboth), 
(Jochanaan), 
(Nazarene) 
(Soldier). Mr. 
and the stage 
Leopold Sachse. 
The season 
eight weeks through November 16 


Gean Greenwell | 
and James Pease, 
Halasz will conduct 
director is 


only such old City Center successes 
as “La Boheme,” ais armen “Rigo- | 
letto,” “La Traviata,’ “Madame | 


ble bill of * 


and “Pagliacci,” 


Julius Rudel will conduct with L 

| Shaynen and Frederic Kurzweil as | 
assistant conductors. H. 4 
is again the scenic designer . El- 
emer Nagy has been added to the 


assistant. 

AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 
EXHIBIT AT THE RIVOLI 
THEATRE, SEPT. 15th 

being | 


amateur photography are 














’”” 
“LIFE WITH FATHER “The Perils of Pauline,” Para-|in the mezzanine of the Rivoli 
STAYS AT WARNER’S | mount’s Technicolor picturization | Theatre beginning Sept. 
ger pekr ie ‘of the life and times of Pearl, this Rivoli Prize Photograph Salon | 
formance Warner Bros.’ “Life fame to the movies and herself wad bong — een ee ae 
Wi a6 ga ar ye the old thrill ’em, chill ’em serials, | in New York. 
ith Father,” Technicolor screen) ~ 7 Scag ; r : ~ 
: : : arrives this Saturday (Sept. 6th), Every member of a camera club 
version of the famous long-run! ° : eeakioe San The I eg rn flag Ais « mer emt 
stage play, has entered a third at the Brooklyn Paramount ea-| in the metropolitan New ork area | 
nse ok the Warner Theatre eg rhe film stars Betty Hutton,| is invited by Montague Salmon, , 
3 , se , | as Pearl, and John Lund, and| managing director of the Rivoli, ! 
wp unning far ahead of Warner's | features Billy De Wolfe, William| to enter his or her best photo- | 
his Is the Army,” former record- ' Demerest, Constance Collier and] graphic shot in the Rivoli Prize 
holder at the recently re-named | Fyank Faylen. The second in the] Photograph Salon. Any size or! 
Warner Theatre, “Life With | 5, ‘ries of pictures based on the} subject matter is eligible—nothing 
Father,” starring William Powell | popular radio serial, “Big Town,”| salacious, of course. 
and Irene Dunne, set a new at-| this one titled “I Cover Big Town,” Patrons of the Rivoli, where 
tendance mark for the theatt “| vill be the second feature on the “Crossfire” is the current attrac- 
shattering all previous records DY} pypovram with Philip Reed, Hillary | tion, will vote to select the best 
a large margin. | Brooke and Robert Lowery in the; photos. An elaborate and beau- 
Elizabeth Taylor. Zasu_ Pitts,} principal roles. Bill Floyd presents | tifully-framed screll will be pre- 
Edmund Gwenn, Jimmy Lydon,! another of his community song- | sented to the camera club whose 
Derek Scott, Johnny Calkins and | fests mbm! el ‘se entry _ receives _the- hig =h- 
Martin Milner have the leading} = eT ares 
supporting roles in the noted CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 
family comedy. 


“MOTHER WORE TIGHTS” 
CONTINUES AT THE ROXY 


The new 20th Century-Fox Tech- 








thru Thurs. $1.20-$4.80; 


CI 5-5200, - 
Friday 
Thurs. & Sat, 2:30—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


Evenings 8:30. 
& Sat. $1.20-S$6 











nicolor film with music, “Mother 
Wore Tights,” starring Betty Gra-| 4 
: “ater * | 4th Street and 6th Ave. - 
ble and introducing Dan Dailey,! ZIEGFELD Prices Mon 
is now in its third week at the} AIR-CONDITIONED—Mats. 
Roxy Theatre. | 


The stage show headed by Jack 
Haley, comedy star of stage, screen 
wnd radio, and Ella Logan, singing 
star recently featured in “Finian’s 
Rainbow,” also remain for a third 
week at the Roxy. | 


“. AFILMTOBE 4a 
PRAISED... 
PRAISED AGAIN @ 
AND SEEN BY ALL” 


—New York Post 









BROOKLYN.” 


ROBERT YOUNG 









% DORE SCHAKY P events ; o yy 


AN RKO RADIO PICTURE starrin 
- ROBERT MITCHUM + ROBERT RYAN 
SCIENTIFICALLY AIR CONDITIONED rrau 


TIVOLI “nee 


SWAY & 490m ST. * 











Flatbush and De Kalb 


BETTY HUTTON 
JOHN LUND 


LEGION’S BIG SHOW 





The Perils of Pauline 


A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 





NAVY PLANE STREAKS 650 ..... 





— Plus — 
PHILIP REED in 
“I Cover Big 


Town” 





& B'way - 72nd St. & B'way 


EMBASSY ices i & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
THEATRES 50th St., Radio City - Broad St., Newark 
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(oun cree 
THEATER PARTIES | 


All and tra 


are re 


trade unions 
ternal organizations 
quested when planning theater 
parties to do so through Ber 
}aard Feinman. Manager of the 
|} NEW LEADER THE ATRICAI 
| DEPARTMENT Vhone AL 
| ronquin 4-4622. New Leader 

"heztrical Department. 7 East }) 
15th Street. New York City 






trom Oscar Serin's 





CONTINUOUS AT THE 
AIR-CONDITIONED 
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WARNER BROS. present Clarence Bay: 


‘Lire WITH = 


"IRENE DUNNE - WILLIAM POWELL} 
> HS ULABETH TAYLOR 


Ls, Divected by MICHAEL CURTIZ - b Onite 


Screen Play by Donald Ogee 


WARNE 


SPECIAL LATE MIDNIGHT FILM 








EDMUND | GWENN « ZASU PITTS 4) 
HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE " 


vt > ROBERT Bt BUCKNER WP 


THEATRE - BWAY at Sist 


DOORS OPEN 10:30 A. M. 








will open | a three-month pass. Every entrant 
this fall on Thursday evening, | will receive a consolation prize of 
The first night will! two tickets to the Rivoli. 


feature the company’s highly sue-| no entry fee or any obligation for 
“Salome” | partieipation in the exhibit-compe- 
including , tition. 


Gerson (Herodias), William Horne} Photograph Salon should be sent 
Ralph Herbert)|or brought to Montague Salmon, 
again; “DARK PASSAGE,” NEW 

will continue for, ow STAGE, VIC. LOMBARDO 


and the repertoire will include not) 


staff of stage directors. William! 
Dollar remains as ballet director 
and Paul Jaretzki as executive 


So many distinctive examples of | York City Symphony, 


| est number of votes, with a season | 


Laszlo Halas tist 1 c| pass to the Rivoli Theatre to be| 
erong - yn i mcs | awarded to that individual. Second 
announces that| Prize will be a six-month pass, 


land third, fourth and fifth prizes, 


There is 


Entries for the Rivoli Prize 


Rivoli Theatre, 


1620 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. a 


'SCREEN FARE AT STRAND— 





The NY Strand is presenting | 
for his first Broadway theatre ap-| 
pearance, Victor Lombardo and his | 
Orchestra on Friday, September | 


Butterfly,” “Ariadne” and the dou-| 5th. Featured with the orchestra | 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana” | are Mark Carter and Patty Dale. 
but also three: In addition, the stage show will | 


new productions. | feature Borrah Minevitch’ s Har-| 
Besides Mr. Halasz and Mr. | monica Rascals, starring Johnny | 
Morel, Thomas P. Martin and Puleo. The “In Person” show also | 


presents Dorothy Keller, dancing 
af star of “Follow the Girls,” and the| 





\. Condei| | Marshall Brothers. 


The accompanying screen feature 
|is the Warner Bros.’ melodrama, 
“Dark Passage” starring Hum- 
phrey Bogart and Lauren Bacall. ! 





jciTy SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
TO BEGIN SEPTEMBER 25th 
New York City’s fall musical, 
season will have its inauguration 
Monday evening, September 22nd, 
‘when a gala concert by The New 
now in its 
third season under the direction of 


entered in the exhibit to go on view! Leonard Bernstein, will be present- 


ed at New York City Center. A 


15 that} pair of concerts will be presented 


on Monday and Tuesday nights 
every week thereafter for ten 
weeks through November 25th. 

| A single exception will be made 
for the concerts of the first week 
when the second of the pair will 
be given Wednesday evening, 
September 24th, instead of Tues- 
day due to the religious celebration 
of Yom” f Yom Kippur on September 23rd. 


Paramount 


‘ att 


(Tox we Sun-s 


Exe odors s 


Midnight 
*Feature Nightly 


| Betty 


| Its Another Great Paramount 2 oe! Show! 





‘At Brooklyn Paramount 





Hutton and John Lund in 
a scene from Paramount’s “The 


Perils of Pauline.” 





GREENTHAL AGENCY 
SIGNED BY EAGLE LION 


Max E. Youngstein, director of 


| advertising, publicity and exploita- 


tion for Eagle Lion Films, today 
announced the appointment, ef- 
fective Tuesday, Sept. 2, of the 
Monroe Greenthal Co., Ine., .of 
New York City as advertising rep- 
resentative of the film company. 
The Greenthal Agency will han- 
dle local and national campaign@ 
in all media—newspapers, national 
and fan magazines and radio—for 
the complete list of Eagle Lion’s 
Hollywood productions, the J. 
Arthur Rank British films released 
by Eagle Lion, and all other 
product released by the company. 
First assignment for the agency 
will be the national campaign on 
“Love From a Stranger,” psycho- 
logical romance based on a story 
by Agatha Christie and gy Fe 
Sylvia Sidney, John Hodiak, John 
Howard and Ann Richards. 
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presents 


BING CROSBY 
JOAN CAULFIELD 
BARRY Ki pame Seba, 


~~ 


Directed Beowe- ELLIOTT NUGENT 
in Person ¢ 


SCARM EN CAVA LLARO. 


And His Orchestra 


BOB ALLEN and LESLIE LONG 
RAUL & EVA REYES 
NIP NELSON 


DON BAKER ot the orgon 


PARAMOUNT ar te 


cs 








with Bruce Bennett, 


es IN Pt 


BORRAH MINEVITCH’S 
AIR-CONDITIONED e¢ 


Humphrey BOGART - Lauren BACALL 


IN WARNER BROS. NEW HIT 


“DARK PASSAGE" 


Agnes Moorehead, Tom D’Andrea 
Directed by DELMER DAVES - 


VICTOR LOMBARDO 


Starring JOHNNY PULEO 
B'dway at 47th St. 
WARNER’S 


Produced by JERRY WALD 
RSON * 


and HIS ORCHESTRA 
with 


HARMONICA RASCALS 


STRAND 














Color by TEC 


20th 
ON STAGE! 
JACK HALEY =- 


EXTRA! 


N OW.! — Cool 
Doors Open 10 A.M. 





"MOTHER WORE TIGHTS" 


Starring BETTY GRABLE with DAN DAILEY 
CENTURY FOX 


VICTORIA CORDOVA 
Jerry Murad’s HARMONICATS 


ROXY 


HNICOLOR 


IN PERSON! 
ELLA LOGAN 


7th Avenue and 
50th Street 
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Britain Today 
«Continued trom Page Seven) 

Jate. The bank rate was raised to six 
percent and, in April, 1920, to seven 
percent. Then the bubble was pricked. 
The hundreds of millions of pounds 
poured into the iron, steel and cotton 
jndustries were lost—it was to be 15 to 
25 years later before the banks began 
to see 20 shillings in the pound back on 
some of their loans.“ Workers and the 
man-in-the-street, helplessly clutched into 
this economic blizzard which was none 
of their making, were the main victims. 

Amongst the first financial jobs tackled 
by Britain’s Laber Government were the 
yeduction of interest rates and the proper 
flow of capital to where needed. From 
near 3% percent, Government long-term 
interest rates have been steadily reduced 
to 2'4 percent, and may go even lower. 
In 1920, the rate was nearer 514 per- 
cent. Industry is consequently getting 
its needs at record rates—big firms are 
financing extensions at 3 percent. No 
capital, furthermore, can be raised un- 





EMANUEL SHINWEL- 
He hopes for warm weather this 
winter—and more coal. 











Socialists and 
Moral Values 


By CLEMENT ATTLEE 


The pioneers of the British labor 
movement realized that man does not 
live by bread alone. They fought for 
freedom of speech, for freedom of 
conscience, for the right of every 
individual to think as he pleased, and 
express those thoughts without fear. 
They understood the meaning of de- 
mocracy. They fought for the fran- 
chise not only as a means for further- 
ing the interests of their fellow- 
workers, but because they demanded 
it as the right of every citizen to 
take part in choosing his government 
and to change his government, to be 
in opposition as well as to be in 
government. They claimed rights for 
themselves, but they did not deny 
them to others. 


Why is it necessary to state these 
things today? Not because there is 
any fear that the people of this 
country will consent to be deprived 
of these rights for which their fore- 
fathers fought, but because in large 
areas of the world these rights are 
not in practice admittec. I have no 
doubt that in severa: countries of 
Eastern Europe human rights are 
denied and so-called democratic gov- 
ernment is a travesty. 


1 am concerned that there should 
be people in this country, and people 
who profess to be Socialists, who 
appear to condone things that are 
done by governments that call them- 
selves Left, when they would protest 
vigorously if precisely the same 
things were done by governments of 
the Right. Jt is of vital importance 
to the health of the Socialist move- 
ment that it should uphold absolute 
moral values. Justice must be done 
whatever may be the views ,of the 
individual concerned. 
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less it is for useful purposes, fitting into 
the over-all plan for Britain. 

The wisdom of the present policy was 
seen during the recent coal crisis. A 
sober, unbiased assessment of that nasty 
jolt shows that not even supermen could 
have mitigated it. So much to do, re- 
sources so limited, the battered machine 
worked to snapping point, then the 
weather taking a hand . . . the wonder 
is that the breakdown was not greater. 
It was harmful, but it made no difference 
to the fundamental economic plan. 
Britain goes on, a trifle haltingly for a 
time, but with greater determination. 

And so, the traveler visiting Britain 
in the middle of this mighty struggle 
must not judge her by the strictly ra- 
tioned meals in hotels, by the compara- 
tive emptiness of Mayfair’s exclusive 
shops nor by the grumbles of the well- 
to-do. He must make his assessment by 
the well-being of her millions of working 
families, the rehabilitation accomplished 
in two short years, and by comparison 
with the muddle, chaos and ruin which 
quickly followed World War I. 





METAL FIRM MIXES 
HATE WITH BUSINESS 

The Carbonite Metal Company, Ltd., 
of Burlington, Wisconsin, as part of its 
good-will program for the trade has 


* been issuing a periodic newsletter under 


its own trademark, containing — price- 
quotations and anti-Semitic libels, The 
firm, which manufactures Diesel engine 
bearings, is headed by Laurence D. 
Staplin and John Marshall Dunning. 

Subtitled The Chapman's Chapbook, 
the Carbonite newsletter (Circular No. 
118) issued on January 29, 1947, devoted 
more than three of its sixteen pages to a 
discussicn of the topic “Henry Ford— 
Fool or Seer?” . 

Our labor troubles are largely due 
to unrest. And we know the unrest is 
largely the work of Communist agi- 
tators. Wherever is a union mob riot- 
ing, a checkup will show a background 
of Jews taking a leading part nine 
times out of ten... 

The Protocols reveal a plan to under- 
mine all authority, that Jewish—one 
man vule aided perhaps by a San- 
hedrin council similar to the Politburo 
in Moscow—may be set up. 

(From The Home Front.) 
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RAGUE, July 28—Our delega- 
Pic: reached this capital on 

July 4. We interviewed Jan 
Masaryk, Dr. Fierlinger and others 
prominent in Prague’s political life. 
On Jan Huss Day President Benes 
made a courageous speech calling for 
unity against any aggressor. The 
people of this country were thrilled 
at the prospect of taking part in the 
benefits of the Marshall plan to aid 
Europe. Two days later Czecho- 
slovakia’s decision to participate in 
the Paris Conference was announced. 
Then came word from the delegation 
in Moscow that Russia would regard 
it as an unfriendly act if Czecho- 
slovakia accepted the invitation to 
Paris. 


Now the Czechs and Slovaks know 
that they are not free. 

Many Czechs would leave the coun- 
try if they could. Six years of Nazi 
occupation were years of anguish. 
They created a deep hatred of Ger- 
mans akin to that. of the French. 
Now the Czechs have learned to-fear 
the Russians too. 


The President of the Parliament, 
Dr. David, reminded me of a ruddv- 
faced Minnesota Seandinavian. He is 
aware of the difficulties with Russia 
and the Communists but believes that 
the present coalition government of 
the four parties will be kept. He 
thinks that his people’s love of liberty 
and democracy is so strong that they 
will not accept a totalitarian regime. 

People from all parts of the country 
agree that the Communist Party will 
lose many of its deputies in the elec- 
tions of May, 1948. This nation needs 
American aid. The recent decision not 
to go to Paris, puts the Communists 
on the defensive. 
= prosperity 
= Communists 
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are not 
will be blamed. 


nental 
down nationalism which is the curse 
of Europe and our world. 


If production and 
increased, the 
Many 
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Czechoslovakia’s Loss of 


Freedom 
By Howard Y. Williams 


Director, National Farmer-|ebar Pal‘tical Federation 





DR. EDUARD BENES 


Acute, urbane and a masterful 
politician. He suffers from 
postwar headaches. 


Social Demecrats who went Commu- 
nist after the War, are now returning 
to their former party. This is also 
true of trade unionists and peasants. 
Local Communist papers are viciously 
attacking the Marshall Plan. There 
is popular reaction against this at- 
titude, even including many Commu- 
nists. ; 

The people cannot forget what they 
have experienced. Only a prosperous 
Europe can save them from another 
World War. We Americans must do 
our part with an adequate Marshall 
Plan that keeps the door open for one 
world. If Russia continues to remain 
outside the plan, she is self-excluded. 
The emphasis on developing a conti- 
economy will help to break 
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OPENHAGEN — Paul Reynaud, 
i former Premier of France, voiced 

the fear of all Europeans when 
he recently cautioned the French Na- 
tional Assembly that Soviet Russia’s 
“break with the rest of the world” has 
created an explosive international situa- 
tion. Before humanity recovers from 
the ravages of World War II, the in- 
evitability of another world conflict is 
accepted with an appalling fatalism. 

I traveled from Switzerland to Copen- 
hagen in the company of several Scandi- 
navian businessmen, professors and 
labor leaders. Their first question when 
they discovered that I was an American 
was: 

“How soon will there be war between 
the United States and Russia?” 

The Nord Express was creeping past 
the ruins that were once Germany. I 
pointed to the wasteland and misery 
about us’ and asked: “Do you want a 
repetition of this? Remember, in the 
next war there will be no neutrals.” 

“No,” they replied, “but whether we 
want it or not there will be war soon 
anyway.” 

Provincial Danes think that Copen- 
hagen, with a population of a million, 
tends to dominate the little country of 
four million. The city resembles an 
American boom-town of the gold-rush 
period. After several years of Nazi 
domination everyone is in a rush to 
make up for lost time. Everyone is in 
a hurry to live, for tomorrow may be 
war. 

Baptists are holding a world conven- 
tion here. Hotel rooms are at a premium. 


By Leon Dennen 


The presence of the defenders of moral- 
ity, however, does not prevent a myriad 
of Danish prostitutes from carrying on 
a lively business. For everyone in Copen- 
hagen has pockets-full of kroner. Peo- 
ple'are working (there is a labor short- 
age in Denmark) but there is very little, 
except food, that one can buy for his 
money. In order to import manufactured 
articles, Denmark must export its dairy 
products. But all trade frontiers are 
tightly shut because of the drastic short- 
age of dollars. Denmark, like the rest 
of Europe, is clamoring for American 


dollars. 
* x * 


Tue other day the leading Danish 
newspaper, Politiken, published a front- 
page story under screaming headlines 
to the effect that the Soviet Military 
Attache had been photographing Swed- 
ish military installations and fortifica- 
tions. The response on the part of the 
average Dane was spontaneous: “There 
will be war soon.” 


The soul of Denmark belongs to the 
“Western Bloc” but its body is at com- 
plete mercy of Russia. As a result there 
is complete confusion even in the minds 
of my Social Democratic friends who, 
to appease their conscience, indulge in 
the fiction that after all there is little 
choice between the American capitalist 
monster and the “Socialist” dictatorship 
of Russia. The amount of misinforma- 
tion about the United States in Europe 
is simply fantastic. The Taft-Hartley 
Act, which has been fully exploited by 
the Communists, has given the people 


} 
‘ 


and Seul of Denmark 


here the idea that the trade union move- 
ment of the United States will soon be 
crushed completely. 


At the International Metal Workers 
Congress, which is meeting in Copen- 
hagen, 
that American labor is doomed. Some of 
the British delegates, in their illusory 
desire to act as‘a “bridge” between 
“Collectivist” Russia and “Monopoly 
Capitalist” America and to force the 
metal workers to join the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, are helping to 
spread this fiction. 

The other day, Irving Brown, AFL 
European representative and delegate of 
the American Machinist Workers Union, 
delivered an excellent speech on labor 
and economie conditions in the United 
States. I could see that to many of the 
delegates his words were a revelation, 
something new about America which 
they..have never heard before. But 
Brown in ‘fighting a lonely battle. 


Nevertheless, while people fear Amer- 
ican “imperialism,” and even dislike us, 
they want our dollars. As an alternative 
to war, Denmark, like the rest of Eu- 
rope, has now pinned its hopes on the 
Marshall plan. This is our opportunity 
to come to the aid of Europe—not only 
economically but also ideologically, foi 
the intellectual progress of Europe has 
been arrested since the dark days of 
Nazism. I dare not predict what would 
happen to- the morale of Denmark and 
the other European countries if Con- 
gress should fail to implement the 
Marshall plan. 
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LETTERS 





To the Editor 





Baldwin Missed Grim 


Realities 


. From BILL FRIEND 
T is not encouraging to find that Roger Baldwin has come from Japan to write 
fulsomely of the surface success of the occupation, and missed the grimmer realities 


underneath. 


As a former Stars and Stripes staff member in Japan I had a chance to see some- 
thing of conditions there, perhaps the more clearly because no one high up was greatly 
interested in the opinions an enlisted man might form. 

Mr. Baldwin has talked too much about people, and too little about institutions. 
The Japanese people are optimistic; their attitude is certainly better than we had any 
right to expect. But is here any good basis for optimism ? 

Mr. Baldwin has failed to point out that nothing has been done about the per- 
vasive police system which dominates Japanese society. He has forgotten or overlooked 


the strength of reactionary politicians 
like Ichiro Hatoyama, who was within a 
day of becoming premier, until SCAP 
hunted up his record and purged him. 
He has apparently taken the will or the 
wish of a few intellectuals and liberals 
for the deed, forgetting that the occupa- 
tion has only lasted two years, and that 
ideologies, especially the democratic one, 
are not built in a day. 

Whether or not the former Zaibatsu 
are in control, their industries and mo- 
nopoly power remain. Mr. Baldwin may 
remember that once before Japan had a 
liberal movement. Its leaders were 
murdered or terrified into retirement by 
the militarists. When the mimeograph 
machines in SCAP headquarters have 
ceased to grind out orders, what in Japan 
will prevent Hatoyama or his crowd 
frum taking office? 

Roger Baldwin has also missed one of 
the most interesting psychological trends 
of the times. One of the reasons the 
Japanese are so submissive and show 
such faith in the occupation, as they 
formerly did in the Emperor, is that 
General MacArthur has replaced the 
Nmperor as the mysterious, god-like in- 
vincible master. While the emperor has 
become more democratic, MacArthur 
has become more imperial. The Emperor 
has turned out to be a polite, embarassed 
little man with glasses, who pops up 








among his subjects and takes a pleasant 
interest in them. MacArthur, on the 
other hand, lives in splendid isolation in 
the American Embassy (although it’s 
true that he hasn’t a moat), and appears 
in his grandeur only on state occasions 
and striding in and out of the Dai Ichi 
building, where he works. The pattern 
of the Japanese mind has not changed: 
Mac has replaced the Mikado, “democ- 
racy” has replaced Shinto. But when 
the Great White Father leaves, the 
pattern will shift again, and the Japenese 
will really have to think about governing 
themselves. 

MacArthur as religious prophet of 
democracy is a little like Steinbeck’s 
preacher in The Grapes of Wrath, who 
preached a rip-rousing sermon against 
sin and took a girl out cn the grass. He 
talks pretty (I wish I knew who writes 
his speeches) but does be know what the 
words mean? 

The trade union movement is a hope- 
ful sign, but it is very young. The idea 
of democracy is very young. The reforms 
have been dictated from the top. It will 
be many years before these ideas and 
movments are really native to Japan. 
And in those years American force must 
stand between Japanese democrats and 
their eager enemies. 

New Orleans. 





SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


Councilman Louis P. Goldberg and 
August Claessens are among the speak- 
ers at a Socialist Party Conference, 
Sept. 18 and 14, at The Homestead, 
Crafts, Carmel, N. Y. Tipic “Outlook 
for 1948.” Other speakers are Will Stern 
of W.C., Wm. Becker, Aaron Levenstein, 
F. Horowitz, and I. Barshop for the S.P. 
.-+ Contracts are being made with radio 
stations and newspapers in Rochester, 
N. Y., and Baltimore, Md., for S.D.F. 
broadcasts, large press. ads and organi- 
zation meetings to be held in October. 
These are the first attempts of the new 
S.D.F. organization drive. If sufficient 
funds are found the work will be at- 
tempted in more cities. , . . Arizona: 
James Oneal, National Executive Com- 
mittee member, residing in Phoenix has 
just returned from a hospital and re- 
covered from a serious illness... . New 
Jersey? Opening of Rand School Exten- 
tiin of Northern New Jersey, Friday, 
Sept. 19, 6:45 p. m., at 34 Williams St., 
Newark. , 

NEW YORK CITY 

City Executive Committee meets 
Wednesday, Sept. 10. Branches are re- 
suming activities and a busy season has 
been planned. The Finance and Office 
Committee has also planned a number 
of social affairs. ... Algernon Lee speaks 

-over Station WEVD every Saturday at 
9:30 p.m... . Women’s Committee: First 
meeting after summer on _ Tuesday, 
Sept. 9, at 1:30 p. m., at Rand School. 
Women’s Afternoon Firum, Esther Fried- 
man, chairman: Starts October 7 at Rand 
School, 7 East 15th St., New York City. 
. . »- Annual Debs Ceebration: Sunday, 
Nov. 16, 6 p. m., Hotel Park Central. 
Speakers: Louis Fischer, Israel Feinberg, 
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Councilman Louis P. Goldberg, Nathaniel 
M: Minkoff, Abraham N. Weinberg... . 
Claessens East Bronx Branch meets 
Monday, Sept. 8, 8:30 p. m., at 862 Tre- 
mont Ave., Bronx.... Upper West Side 
Branch meets Thursday, Sept, 18, in 
home of Dr. and Mrs. S. Bertin, 160 W. 
77th St., New York.... August Claessens 
speaks on “Mavshall Plan.” ... August 
Claessens speaks at “The Group,” Cub 
Hiuse, 150 W. 85th St., Saturday, 
Sept. 18, 8:30 p. m. Topic: “Is the Profit 
Motive Dominant in Human Behavior?” 


OPEN LETTER 
TO SENATOR GOSSETT 
From P. J. ZURIS, 
President, American Friends of 
Lithuania. 


As one who has been brought up to 
believe in American fair play and deep 
sense of justice, I could not help feel 
humiliation on reading your recent 
statement in the press branding the 
DP’s as scum. 

It is beyond ay undeistanding how 
a gentleman in your position can make 
such a sweeping statement and_ kick 
those people in the face who are down 
and in dire need. 

Who furnished you with such mis- 
leading information? Surely bigotry 
and prejudice could not have moved 
you to brand a group who fled the 
Communist terror and sought freedom 
and liberty unless you had some data. 
As head of Americans of Lithuanian 
descent, I would appreciate your com- 
ments regarding this unpleasant inci- 
dent. 

Lakewood, Ohio. 





wrote back asking me for my reasons. 





- 


For a World of Goodwill 


From ADELINE W. NELSON 
Sv time ago I wrote expressing a dissatisfaction with your policy and you 


I have just finished reading my latest 


copy which 1 grant was very ably edited. I always read William Henry 
Chamberlin’s articles with interest as I had the pleasure of attending his classes on 
Russia along with his lectures sponsored by the Institute of International Relations 
at Seattle two years ago. I might note here that I propounded to him the question: 
“Under which regime, Czarist or Communist would you prefer to live?” His answer 
was definitely, “Czarist.” I remember thinking to myself at the time, “Might tnat 
not depend upon which caste you belonged, and could your antagonism be due to the 


suspicion with which all press repre- 
sentatives are received?” How would 
The New Leader be received? At the 
same conference was a college woman 
president who had also visited the Soviet 
Republic in an educational capacity. Her 
comments were quite to the contrary. 
I came to the conclusion it was a case 
of the “Blind Men and the Elephant.” 
They were both right and both wrong. 
I cite this incident to bring out a trait 
which I believe that is causing your 
otherwise fine paper to fold up. A good 
liberal paper is sadly needed in our 
country to supplement the drivel our 
big dailies dish out to us. 


Yoo much harping upon the evident 
weaknesses and evils of our neighbors is 
certainly apt to have an ill effect on the 
very one who is criticizing. There are 
two kinds of criticism, constructive and 
destructive. After years of Hearst-Red- 
baiting we can hardly expect Russia to 
regard us as truly friendly. “As ye sow, 
so shall ye reap.” I feel that a Liberal 
paper such as yours and the Progressive 
should not so consistently disregard 
psychological reactions as you do. Many 
of us.are hoping and praying for a world 
of Goodwill, well aware that as General 
Douglas McArthur has said, “There is 
no defense against the Atom bomb but 
Goodwill.” 


Perhaps I have not been too helpful. 
I read Harpers, The Christian Century, 
The Progressive, Common Sense until it 
folded up, Fellowship and other publica- 
tions so I feel that I am not too biased 
when [ state that The New Leader could 
offer us more of a policy asserting that 
we had better clean up our own back 
yard and set a shining example. What 
say you? 


Seattle, Washington. 





Fansilies 
in Trouble 


From JEANNE TEDESCHE 


Jewish Family Service 


Your publication is more than just a 
source of news; it is a powerful edu- 
cating force as well. 

Today, an increasing number of nor- 
mal, every-day people are beginning to 
realize that the complications of present 
day living can only be met and under- 
stood with the aid of competent. trained 
advisors. But when trouble strikes, they 
do not know where to turn. The Jewish 
Family Service has been helping people 
in trouble since 1874, .t focuses its at- 
tention on the family and family prob- 
lems because it knows that the strength 
of any community depends on the 
strength of the families within that com- 
munity. It deals with personal and 
family problems leading to difficulties 
between husband and wife, or between 
parents and children; individual prob- 
lems created by difficult personal or work 
adjustments; family conflicts arising out 
of cold age, physical or mental illness. 

The Jewish Family Service is a non- 
profit organization which offers respon- 
sible, professional service to normal peo- 
ple of all income groups who are trou- 
bled and who have the strength to try 
to do something about their troubles. 
It charges fees of $1 and upwards ac- 
cording to income. The same service is 
given without charge when necessary. 
There are thirteen district offices in the 
Bronx, Brooklyn and Manhattan. 

Jewish Family Service 

113 West 57th Street 

New York 19, N. Y. 





THANKS! 
From ANN SU CARDWELL 


As I recall, there was an appeal in a 
recent issue of The New Leader for gift 
subscriptions. As a token of our appre- 
ciation of what The New Leader is 
doing, please accept the attached check. 

We wish especially to express our 
appreciation of the excellent article in 


the August 16 issue by R. H. Markham— 


“& Protestant Protests.” A copy of, it 


should go to every Protestant clergyman , 


and active layman in the country. And 
I should say that both my husband and 
I are Protestants and will never be 
anything else. 

New York City. 





Economic 
Trends 


(Continued trom Page Five) 
duced by the New Deal is cause for op- 
timism, but it is pitifully inadequate. 
Moreover, a social security system does 
not guarantee a full employment econ- 
omy, as Britain and Germany learned 
in the early 1930’s. (10) The country 
has not, as Woytinsky contends, made 
great progress in understandingb eco- 
nomic problems, as the 80th Congress 
proved. I cannot console myself by, think- 
ing of the CED and the Council of Feo- 


nomic Advisers. 
* * a 


I SHOULD like to add a few pessimis- 
tic points that Woytinsky omits. (1) 
The housing boom has collapsed and we 
are making less progress in meeting the 
housing shortage than we did after 
World War I. (2) There are no great 
new industries on the horizon such as 
automobiles or radio, the development 
of which largely explained the boom of 
the 1920’s. (3) Prices and incomes are 
more out of line than they were after 
World War I and the failure to establish 
a proper relationship was the primary 
cause of the depression of 1929. (4) 
We have not established a long-run plan 
for full employment in the United States 
and in Europe. (5) Technological effi- 
iency and labor productivity will grow 
rapidly in the next five years, swelling 
the total volume of unemployment as 
they did in the 1920's. 

Yes, I think I am justified in continu- 
ing to cry “wolf.” 
























INDIAN SUMMER INSTITUTE 
at THE HOMESTEAD, Crafts, 
Carmel, N. Y. 
SEPTEMBER 13 to 16 
Discussion on 
“PROBLEMS. OF SOCIALIST UNITY 
AND THE 1948 CAMPAIGN” 
Harry Fleischman, Louis P. Goldberg, 
Panel on Saturday, Sept. 13, 3 p.m., on 
“AGREEMENTS AND DIFFERENCES” 
August Claessens, Aaron Levenstein, 
Bill Becker, Samuel H, Friedman. 
Panel on Sunday, Sept. 14, 10 a.m., on 
“THE OUTLOOK FOR 1948” 
Will Stern, Irving Barshop. 

Also swimming, tennis, handball, dancing. 
RATES: 


Friday supper thru Sunday supper $15.06 
Saturday lunch thru Tuesday lunch $21.00 
Friday supper thru Tuesday supper $26.00 
— — — Tear here — and mail — — - 
SOCIALIST PARTY, Local New York 
303 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N .Y 
Reserve places for the Indian 
Summer Institute. 
Enclosed $ 
son required.) 
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Can Democracy Survive? 


(Continued from Page One) 


jndependence to split their country so 
hopelessly as to render the economic re- 
forms, which are the prime need of that 
famine-stricken country, immeasurabl 


more difficult. ' 
* ve » 


Ong can imagine the challenge which 
Communism throws down to democracy 
being voiced by an intelligent Communist 
jn some such terms as these: 

“You cannot heal these divisions 
within a society by what you call the 
method of freedom: by debate, elec- 
tions, veting, parliamentarianism. To 
suppose you can is to close your eyes 
to the very nature of man, to the 
working of his mind, as revealed not 
merely in history but by the picture 
of the world about us at this very 
moment — in Europe, in China, in 
India, in the United States itself. In 
the last-named the divisions are not 
merely those of the class struggle, but 
of the struggle within the progressive 
forces—of the Wallaces against other 
New Dealers, of the CIO against the 
AFL.. In England you see one group 
of workers striking blindly against the 
interests of their fellows, striking 
against the Government which they 
themselves have created. 

“In Jefferson’s day, Jeffersonian de- 
moeracy might have been possible and 
workable because most producers— 
the farmers—were largely their own 
consumers; workers were stil] largely 
their own employers. On the self- 
sufficient farm, which produced alike 
its own food and clothing, the terms 
on which the product of the soil and 
the.product of the loom should be di- 
vided presented no real problem. To- 
day the means by which a whole people 
live are put in jeopardy when the 
British miner decides he won’t mine 
coal because he does not get his fair 
share of food and factory goods, al- 
though the farmers and the factory 
hands think the miner gets too much. 
lf you cannot get voluntary agree- 
ment, what will you do? Let the coun- 
try starve? Or resort to dictatorship? 

That situation is sometimes stated 
with immense complications of theory 
and technica] jargon. But at the bottom 
it is that simple. The question is whether 
we can, by voluntary means, settle the 
conflict, not merely of worker vs. capi- 
lalist, but of one group of workers with 
another. (The Soviets had more diffi- 
culty with the peasants than with the 
bourgeoisie—as they are still having in 
the new territory brought under Soviet 
rule—in Poland, Hungary and Rumania. 

Whether or not democracy—“govern- 
ment by discussion”’—is to survive as 
against government by dictatorship, will 
depend mainly upon the degree of rea- 
sonableness, rationality, tolerance, as 
against partisanship and doctrinal pas- 
sion, which marks discussion. If the lat- 
ter qualities prevail, then it is obvious 
that settlement of rival claims by con- 
sent of the parties concerned (which is 
the essence of democracy) will increas- 
ingly fail and settlements indispensable 
to the very life of the community will 
have to be imposed by the preponderant 
power of one group enforcing its ver- 
dict on another (which is the essence 
of dictatorship). 

The beginning of agreement in. any 
situation of conflict is that the parties 
shal be able to agree upon the objective 
facts. But the spirit in which we ap- 
proach so many social and _ political 
problems, the method of interpretation 
we apply to fact, is such that this pre- 
liminary agreement as to what the facts 
are cannot be reached. Thus, two wit- 
nesses, both honest and sincere, both 
meaning to tell the truth, go to Russia, 
or China, or Palestine, or Greece, or 
India, travel over the same ground, see 
precisely the same things, and on re- 
turning give flatly contradictory testi- 
mony. 

Yet out of these divergent interpre- 
tations the people of a democracy must 
make a policy, solve issues of immense 
complexity involving questions of tax- 
ation and tariffs, monetary policy, in- 
flation, deflation, employment, immigra- 
tion, trade union rights, price controls, 
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conscription, armaments, the future of 
conquered countries, foreign policy, 
United Nations. All these are to be 
solved by busy citizens wrapped up in 
their individual concerns. And nearly all 
the above problems are _ interrelated; 
what is done about one affects what 
should be done about nearly all the 
others. Mistakes are no longer relatively 


harmless. 
7 “ + 


Tomorrow, when some young scien- 
tist has discovered how to make atom 
bombs in a garage, a little group of 
terrorist fanatics anywhere may hold 
the world’s life in their hands. 

If in the future our political differ- 
ences are to be marked by the same 
degrees of passion which have marked 
those of the past (one recalls the 
Mahommedan Holy Wars, the St. Bar- 
tholomew massacres, the Inquisitions, the 
Revolutionary Terrors), then we shall 
live our lives in dread and mortal peril. 

It does not help in the least to say, 
“Let all men do justice and we shall 
have peace.” For the whole trouble arises 
from conflicting, but passionately sin- 
cere convictions, as to what is justice 
in a given situation. 

Now Communism meets that problem 
after a fashion. Under the totalitarian 
system, truth will be what the govern- 
ment says it is; justice will be the party- 
line; and none shall question it. Further- 
more, the state can so condition the 
generations that grow up under its 
system, that they will firmly believe the 
state doctrine or the righteousness of 
the party-line. 

Here then lies the strength of Com- 
munism. It solves a fundamental prob- 
lem, solves it, truly, at the cost alike 
of freedom and probably of welfare 
as well. It offers security—security of 
the prison-house, but still security. It 


“solves” problems of the mind and spirit 
which democracy, as we commonly con- 
ceive it, offers little prospect of solving 
at all. 

I believe that democracy can solve 
these problems. But to do so, we must 
take stock of the way of thought, the 
methods of interpretation we commonly 
apply to politics. We must re-examine 
some of the underlying assumptions we 
have heretofore made about the nature 


of freedom, democracy, justice, the place 
of power in a free society, its relation 
to the maintenance of law and reason. 
It is by no means impossible to make 
this re-examination part of public dis- 
cussion. Communism has proven that a 
fallacious politica] philosophy can appeal 
to active and dynamic groups the world 
over. The sounder philosophy of democ- 
racy can have an even greater appeal, if 
we go about the job in the right way. 








that readers get this news. 
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Unity, Against Franco 
Indalacio Prieto 


Opportunity and TVA 
Gordon R. Clapp 


UN and the Veto 
Carl Berenson 
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scription to THE NEW LEADER. 


Send subscription to ... 


The Mest Important Thing 
About a Neuspaper t4 News... 


The New Leader is proud. of its record as “America’s Most 
Provocative Weekly.” We are proud of the news we bring our 
readers. It is not in the form of isolated, disparate dispatches 
We print it within its context of 
background facts and future trends. 

The New Leader wants its readers, as thinking American lib- 
erals, to make sense out of the news. We also want our paper 
to reach as many of the people, who need it and want it, as pos- 
sible. For this we need your cooperation. Send in the coupon 
printed below, and expand the circle of readers who get all the 
news of the day, honestly and fully reported. 


IN FORTHCOMING ISSUES 


Special Premium Offer! 


Each new subscriber is entitled to a free premium book, W. L. 
WHITE’S Report on the Russians. We will also give a copy of 
this book, absolutely free, to every regular reader who sends in 
a subscription for a friend. Mail the coupon, printed below, now! 


a mt pas ah pe —————-Clip and Mail Now ee ee 


7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Send me my premium book. I am enclosing $3.00 for a one-year sub- 
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Upheaval in Greece 
Mark Ethridge 

Foreign Policy and Vera 
Dean 
Julius Epstein 


The Hegelian State 
Dorothy Thompson 
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EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 


— the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25¢ SIZES 


As a precaution use only as directed 
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OUR 75th ANNIVERSARY 


Household Fire Insurance 


‘1 per *1,000.00 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $10¢ 
worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever 
a member withdraws. 
- 

We are the only Co-operative 

Fire Insurance Society owned 

and operated by Workingmen. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


. 
BRANCHES ALL OVER 
6 
Apply to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Tel.: REgent 4 - 2432 
Ask for booklet C-62 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








SJ°’Acecuse of Soviet Slave Laborers 


HE restoration of slavery in a peculiarly cruel 

and inhuman form for millions of human beings 

in the Soviet Union is a story at once terrible, 
significant and imperfectly known. 

It is terrible because the sufferings of the inmates 
of the scores of enormous Soviet slave corrals, over- 
worked and underfed, given the vilest of food and 
the scantiest of clothing, tracked by bloodhounds if 
they try to escape, watched by armed guards and 
confined behind barbed-wire, go far beyond any 
horror that one would have believed possible in the 
modern civilized world. Since Abraham Lincoln 
signed the Emancipation Proclamation and Tsar 
Alexander II freed the serfs slavery has been thought 
of as something that could not exist except in a few 
remote countries on the outer fringes of civilization. 
Now it is a distinctive feature, an essential feature, 
of the social and economic order of one of the world’s 
two major powers. 

It is significant because slavery is the culmination, 
at once logical, horrible and inevitable, of a system 
that, beginning with absolute state power as a means, 
has exalted it into an end in itself. The establishment 
of large-scale slavery in the Soviet Union is the grim 
ultimate confirmation of Lord Acton’s profoundly 
wise dictum: 

“All power tends to corrupt and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely.” 

The extent, the characteristics, the details of the 
forced labor system which has provided a barbarous 
solution for the problem of who is to do the dirty 
work under a totalitarian system have been hidden 
from the outside world by all the means at the dis- 
posal of an absolutist government. Credulous visitors 
to the Soviet Union are edified and diverted by 
guided visits to show factories, show collective farms, 
even show prisons and reformatories. But there is no 
authenticated case when a forcigner has received per- 
mission to visit freely a slave labor camp. 

Although the number of these camps has greatly 
increased since the system first went into effect on 
a large scale in 1929 and 1930 and their geographical 
distribution has been widened, a large part of the 
Soviet slave labor is still employed in remote, inac- 
cessible districts of Northern Russia and Northern 
Siberia, where a foreigner would be unable to travel 
without special government facilities. Escapes of 
Soviet slave laborers have been few, as they are 
guarded far more ruthlessly and efficiently than were 
political prisoners and exiles under the Tsarist regime. 
No foreign observer could make the investigation 
of the main areas of Soviet slave labor which George 
Kennan made of Siberia before the Revolution. 
«~Consequently, although everyone who has lived in 
Russia during the last two decades and who was not 
deaf, dumb and blind knew of the wholesale ex- 
ploitation of forced labor, only sketchy and frag- 
mentary accounts of the system have reached the 
outside world. It was possible for Soviet propa- 
gandists to represent the inmates of these thousands 


of Devil’s Islands as ordinary criminals who were 
beit .ormed by the corrective process of whole- 
son ; 

” aa . 


A CONSIDERABLE breach was made in the iron 
curtain which covered up this vast reversion to slavery 
when the Soviet authorities committed the tactical 
error of sending hundreds of thousands of Poles to 
forced labor in 1939 and 1940 and then releasing 
many of them after Hitler's attack on Russia in 1941, 
so that they could fight against Germany. 

About one-hundred thousand Poles who have per- 
sonally experienced Soviet deportation methods and 
forced labor conditions are now outside the Soviet 
frontiers; and the published testimony of many of 

“them is one of the most valuable sources of infor- 
mation about the gigantic slave colonies which are 
the base of the whole Soviet economy. 

What, however, was still lacking until the publi- 
cation of Forced Labor in Soviet Russia, by David 
J. Dallin and Boris Nicolaevsky, was a complete, 
coordinated round-up of all available evidence on 
the subject. This book, which has just been pub- 
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lished ‘by the Yale University Press ($3.75), con- 
tains about everything that is known, or can be known, 
about the origin, evolution and present status of 
the system. 

The authors have drawn on sources of information 
which would be unavailable to the average American 
student, on articles by escaped prisoners in Russian 
emigrant magazines, on personal letters from Russians 
who prefer the harassed, precarious life of stateless 






refugees to the prospect of incarceration in a force 
labor camp. They have extracted interesting stat 
ments and bits of revealing information from the 
closely guarded pages of Soviet official publications 
They have made full and discriminating use of the 
huge mass of Polish first-hand testimony. 





The result is one of the most important books off 
the year, one of perhaps half a dozen of the most 
revealing books about the Soviet Union. Dallin and% 
Nicolaevsky have spoken for the millions of tor-7 
mented and silenced slaves who can never tell theie # 
stories for themselves. They have performed a work | 
of humanitarian exposure of which Voltaire or Victor — 
Hugo or Zola might well have been proud. 


We do not know whether the men responsible for 
this horrible slave labor system, which now affects — 
about 10,000,000 human beings, which has caused — 
innumerable deaths, will ever be brought to punish- 
ment for their crimes like, the organizers of the | 
Nazi mass murders and slave labor at Nueremberg. | 
But one thing is certain. Before the bar of civilized — 
public opinion, after this tremendous “J’Accuse,” 
there can be only one verdict: Guilty. 























Editorials— 


A Law That Can’‘t 
Be Enforced 


Tur New York Times complains editorially that 
Robert N. Denham, General Counsel of the Labor 
Relations Board, has sent the Taft-Hartley Act off 
on the wrong foot. This complaint is lodged because 
Mr. Denham made his first ruling on the much- 
debated anti-Communist paragraph, Section 9(h). 
This ruling, based on one of the most questionable 
parts of the law, will, it is feared, bring the whole 
statute into disrepute. 

In the course of time, the law may come into dis- 
repute even among some of its former friends. But 
the fault will hardly be that of Mr. Denham, The 
General Counsel ruled that no local union can appear 
in a case before the board unless it has submitted 
affidavits affirming not only that its own officers are 
free of Communist taint but that members of the 
top hierachy of the national federation with which 
it is affiliated are equally lily-white. 

The truth is that the law is being interpreted as it 
was written by the Republican legislators. No action 
can be instituted by a union before the board “unless 
there is an affidavit on file executed . . . by each officer 
of such labor organization, or by the-officers of any 
national or international labor organization of which 
it is an affiliate or constituent unit, that he is not a 
member of the Communist Party, or afhiliated with 
such a party.” 

The language is rather muddled and vague. But 
it seems to say that before a local union can enjoy 
the advantages of the law, all officers. from the local 


to the national union and the general federation - 


(CIO or AFL), must submit affidavits. The use of 
the word “international” even opens up a further 
possibility. The CIO belongs to the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, of which the Russian 
unions also form a part. It might be difficult to secure 
proper affidavits from Moscow. 

The New Leader feels for all those who now, too 
late, begin to realize the difficulties connected with 
the enforcement of this law. But it is unfair to place 
the blame on General Counsel Denham. 





The Future of 
Our Liberties 


W:: are permitted to view a strange turn of events. 
All through the war the American Civil Liberties 
Union created a mild sensation each year by stating— 
and proving—in its successive annual reports that _ 
our liberties were flourishing. The passions of con- 
flict were not exerting the withering effect that was 
often feared. Despite the fact that we were straining 
our dollars and our muscles to beat powerful ene- 
mies, were were painstakingly preserving the Bill of 
Rights. 

This week the Union has released its latest report, 
In Times of Change; US Liberties, 1946-47. In its 
introductory statement the organization draws the 
general outline of a rather unpleasant picture. The 
optimism of the war years “must today give way to 
a considerable measure of apparently justified skepti- 
cism concerning the immediate future of our demo- 
cratic liberties as instruments of progress.” 

It is true that the annual balance sheet gives us 
43 favorable actions by federal and state courts and 
legislative bodies and only 30 which are unfavorable. 
But this is not a matter to be determined on an 
arithmetical basis. The big things done, the great 
atmospheric changes in the course of the year, were 
on the debit side. No law extending liberties was 
passed by Congress, but a number were put on the 
books which tend to limit them. Lynchings increased 
in the South. In almost all sections of the country 
and with regard to most categories of rights the 
liberals and minority forces were thrown back on 
their heels. 

And what has happened in the US is mirrored in 
the wide world. The ACLU report continues: “The 
high promises of the United Nations Charter of 
human rights, freedom of international communi- 
cation, the protection of minorities, the emancipation 
of so-called backward’ peoples, have all bogged down 
in unresolved conflicts.” Even the liberation of former 
colonial populations is far from affording any 
guarantee of an increase of freedom. Of the occupied 
countries, only Japan, which is not bedeviled by a 
divided authority, shows any great progress. 

So far as preservation of freedom is concerned, 
the cold war now going on is far worse than the hot 
military conflict which was wound up two years ago. 
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